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‘STATE OF RELIGION IN GERMANY. 
The folowing letter from a clerical friend of 
the Scottish Guardian is published in that pa- 


Bonn, 5th August, 1842. 

My Dear Sir—Availing myself of the op- 
portunity which Mr. ————’s departure for 
Scotland affords me of transmitting to you a 
few remarks, [ shall, in compliance with your 
request, convey to you the substance of what | 
have observed and heard respecting the state of 
practical and dogmatic religion in Germany , 
and especially in the provinces of Rhenish 
Prussia and Westphalia. 
#6 Bach of these provinces, which both belong 
to the Crown of Prussia, has, since the union of 
the ‘Iyatheran with the Reformed Church was 
effected; as you know it was under the late 
monarch, obtained a complete Presbyterian or- 
ganization. “In both provinces there are seve- 
ral Presbyteries, which have, I believe, stated 
times of meeting; in these Presbyteries lay 
elders sit along with the Pastors, as in the 
Church of Scotland. Each congregation is re-' 
presented by a bench of ruling elders, and of 
the whole Ghurch there is in each of the pro- 
vinces mentioned a triennial Synod, composed 
of, I think, forty-eight ministers and twenty- 
four elders. The prevailing current of feeling 
in Prussia sets so strongly in favour of the 
Presbyterian system of Church government, 
that to entertain the idea of substituting the 
Episcopal order would be highly irrational. 
And, indeed, so far is his Prussian Majesty 
from contemplating such a change, that he 
has, I’m given to know on good authority, inti- 
mated to the Rhenish and Westphalia Church- 
es his willingness to accord to them as large an 
amount of freedom and independence as should 
be thought indispensable to their efficiency, at 
the same time remarking that his only desire 
was that they might be illuminated by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Personal and living religion is, alas, hardly 
to be met with: Satan. seems to have power 
given him still to crush and repress the seeds 
of godliness in this land of drought and barren- 
ness. The observance of family worship, and 
the sanctification of the Lord’s-day you seek 
for in vain. ‘The lust of the flesh, the lusts 
of the eye, and the pride of life,’ seem to be 
under no manner of religious control. Besides 
Sabbath profanation, which, you are aware, is 
always followed with a curse, there are many 
deleterious elements at work: in the Protestant 
ism of Germany; Arminianism is carried out 
in the universities and in the pulpits to its ex- 
treme, but still legitimate consequences—man’s 
free-will, in other words his capability of work- 
ing out his sanctification independently of God’s 
conquering grace, is openly proclaimed—an in- 
termediate state of probation and salvability be- 
tween death and the judgment is, though not 
embodied in the received standards of divinity, 
yet a subject of general belief, and not uncom- 
monly taught from the pulpit—in private, many 
Protestants offer up prayers on behalf of the 
dead, and: one day I was, before knowing this 
fact, startled by being asked, on the part of a 
Protestant lady, apparently professing godli- 
ness, whether I[ really disapproved of praying 
for dead relatives. Love is universally regard- 
ed as the full amount of Christian duty, and 
rightly so, if only the love referred to were of 
the genuine spiritual sort, but, alas! it is a 
strange latitudinarian love; it tolerates and 
judges lightly of flagrant errors and flagrant 
sins; it regards Roman Catholics as in an 
equally favourable position with the Protestants 
- fér obtaining eternal life—it reprobates all in- 
terference with unscriptural practices, which 
have only the recommendation of outward piety 
and devotion; it reprobates, as venemous and 
uncharitable, any declaration, however scriptu- 
ral, against prevailing ungodly tastes ; it depre- 
cates, likewise, separatedness from and uncon- 
formity to, the world. In the religion of Ger- 
many there seems to be much of a delusive, 
sickly sentimentalism—the excited sensibilities 
of nature, I fear, are too generally mistaken 
for the operations of Divine grace. All this 
evidently results from the unsavouriness of that 
which should have been the salt of Germany— 
from the abandonment, in the universities and 
the pulpits of a childlike adherence to Bible 
truth. Philosophy, falsely so called, has done 
a world of hurt to practical godliness in this 
land; it has perverted the religious creed; it 
has subjected the minds of those who teach to 
great uncertainty and fluctuation of opinion; it 
has painfully illustrated the necessity of becom- 
ing fouls, in order that we may be wise. Bible 
criticism, like dogmatic theology, has been, and 
still is, much studied; it has been wofully per- 
verted, and made instrumental to the unsettling 
of men’s minds, and the diffusion of spiritual 
death. As of theology, so of Bible criti- 
cism, there are some professors, who: have es- 
eaped prevailing error, and carried out their 
investigation in a right direction. Hengtsten- 
berg, author of a Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and the Christology of the Old Testa- 
ment, is eminently sound; he is one of the 
greatest Bible critics in Germany. In Ger- 
many, however, I am told that there is only 
one learned divine who admits the canonicity 
of the entire Bible. His name is Stiez. He 
is pastor of a congregation in the neighbour- 
hood of Elberfeld, where Krummacher had his 
flock. Stiez has at present in the press a work 
in proof of the Pauline Authorship of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews: he has elicited a demon- 
stration of settled hostility to his views. Ge- 
senivs is a most noxious critic, as also De Wette, 
of Basle ; but the latter who has long been grop- 
‘ing in uncertainty, seems, now in his old age. 
to be abandoning his most heterodox notions. 
It is expected by some, that ere long Bible criti 
cism, which is as much studied here as ever, 
having run the gauntlet, as it were, through so 
much uncertainty, and so many conflicting sys- 
tems of interpretation, will settle down upon 
sound and generaMy-recognized standard prin- 
ciples. ‘This consummation is earnestly to be 
prayed for. While things remain as they are, 
young men go from the universities into the 
pulpits of Germany, not knowing what to be- 
lieve, and to preach the people from the church- 
es into the world, not knowing what to believe 
and to practice. O for another reformation in 
Germany! O for another Luther! 
Before closing, I must let you know tha! 


to continue their subscription,| — 


has recently taken place, as I am informed, a 
religious revival, under the preaching of some 
young pastors—men of sentimental piety, yet 
ardent, and zealous in proclaiming what the 
Spirit of God has taught them. = = 

« Wishing you much comfort of the blessed 
Spirit, and much fruit of your labours in the 
Lord’s vineyard, | am, my dear Sir, your sin- 
cere friend in the Lord, ~ 


THINE OF ETERNITY. 
When you hear of the death of others, how 
proper and useful a reflection would this be, 
** They are gove into eternity!” When you 
hear the solemn sound of a tolling bell, think, 
“ Another soul is gone into eternity!” When 
you see the funeral of a neighbour, think, “ His 
time is ended; he has arrived at his eternal 
| home, and is fixed in an unchangeable state : 
‘Man giveth up the ghost,’ said Job, ‘and 
where is he?’ What has become of him, whom 
but a few days ago we saw and conversed with ? 
In what place, with what company, is he now? 
While Iam thus reflecting what does he see, 
and feel, and think? And how soon will the 
same thing be said concerning me also, ‘ He is 
dead!’ Oh! that solemn awful day, which 


| shall finish my course; that infinitely impor- | 


tant day, when I must enter upon eternity !” 
Surely these just and natural reflections should 
make me serious, as they did a very eminent 
courtier and statesman, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, (secretary Walsingham,) whose memorable 
words cannot fail to make some impression on 
every reader. This great man having retired 
from the busy world into the privacy of the 
country, some of his gay companions rallied 
him on his becoming religious, and told him he 
was melancholy. ‘ No,” said he, “I am not 
melancholy, but I am serious; and it is fit I 
should be so. Ah! my friends! while we laugh, 
all things are serious around about us. God 
is serious, who exerciseth patience towards us ; 
Christ is serious, who shed his blood for us; 
the Holy Spirit is serious, in striving against 
the obstinacy of our hearts; the Holy Scriptures 
bring to our ears the most serious things in the 
world; the whole creation is serious in serving 
God and us; all that are in heaven or hell are 
serious :—how then can we be gay? Let us 
then maintain a steadfast regard to eternity, 
wherever we are and whatever we do. Were 
we deliberately to compare temporal and eter- 
nal things, we could never imagine that pro- 
viding for the present life was worthy so many 
hours’ thought and labour every day, and eter- 
nity scarcely worthy of halfa thought in many 
hours, and perhaps not one fixed serious thought 
in many days. Proper thoughts of eternity 
will restrain our immoderate fondness for the 
things of time ; they will show us that the rich- 
es, honours and pleasures of this life are all 
temporary, fading, and deceitful. ‘They will 
teach us to follow even our lawful worldly busi- 
ness with moderation, by reminding us that we 
have more important affairs to attend to. ‘They 
will abate our fondness for the distinctions of 
the world which are so generally prized. The 
honours of this world cannot silence a clamor- 
ous conscience, much less can they suspend 
their possessor’s eternal doom. A great man 
had an extraordinary mark of distinction sent 
him by his prince, as he lay on his death-bed. 
** Alas,” said he looking coldly upon it, “this is 
of immense value in this country ; but I am just 
going to a country where it will be of no ser- 
vice to me.” —Anon. 


| From the London Record. 
MILNER’S END OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Sir—Permit me to give your correspondent, 
“TD. E. E.,” whose letter appeared in the Record 
of Monday last, some information on the subject 
of that very specious, but most dishonest com- 
pilation (for it is not an original work,) Milner’s 
End of Religious Controversy. 

It has been my misfortune to meet with many 
persons the last fifteen years, throughout various 
parts of this country, who have been perverted 
to the Apostasy; and | think I can venture to 
affirm, that in fifteen cases out of twenty, the 
parties, when questioned as to the process 
which led to such a result, acknowledged the 
perusal of Milner’s book to have been that 
which first caused them to look upon Popery 
with complacency. : 

But your Correspondent asks, “* Whether any 
examination of Milner’s End of Religious Con- 
troversy has been ever published?” to which it 
may be replied, that although many of the “ Let- 
ters” and the more prominent statements have 
been answered and confuted by the late Dr. 
Burgess, when Bishop of St. David’s, the Rev. 
Mr. Grier (of Ireland,) the Revds. Joseph Mend- 
ham, Wm. King, James Richardson, but es- 
pecially by Dr. Phillpotts, when Rector of Stan- 
hope, in his inimitable Letters to Charles Butler, 
the learned and amiable Popish barrister; yet, 
up to the present, we are without a complete re- 
ply to the work, or a published exposure of all 
Milner’s wilful misquotations. | need not state 
here, for it is well known, that this writer is re- 
markable for his apparent fairness in citing so 
largely Protestant authors, with a view of course, 
to represent them as favourable to Popish doc- 
trines and practices. 

I trust that you will not grudge me a little 
more space, so that I may give a specimen or 
two of Dr. Milner’s accustomed mode of dealing 
with the writings of Protestant divines. 

From part iii. page 53 of Milner’s “‘ Treatise 
on the Real Presence,” as it is now before me, 
I make the following extract :—*“ ‘To speak now 
of former eminent bishops and divines of the Es- 
tablishment in this country, it is evident from 
their works, that many of them believed firmly 
in the real presence” (Milner would have “ real 
presence” and * transubstantiation” to be con- 
vertible terms,) “such as Bishop Andrews, 
Bilson, Morton, Laud, Montague, Sheldon, 
Gunning, Forbes, Bramhall, and Cousin, to 
whom I shall add the justly-esteemed divine 
Hooker ; the testimonies of whom, for the real 
presence, are as explicit as Catholics themselves 
can wish them to be. I will transcribe, in the 
margin, a few words from each of the three last 
authors.” He then cites the eminently learned 
and truly pious Bramhall, formerly Archbishop 
of Armagh, thus:—“ No genuine son of the 
Church (of England) did ever deny a true real 
presence. Christ said, This is my body; and 
what he said we steadfastly believe. He said 
neither con, nor sub, nor trans; therefore we 
place these among the opinions of schools, not 
among Articles of faith.” (Answer to Militiere, 
p. 74.) I have now open before me the treatise 
from which the above garbled quotation is made, 
its title runs thus: An Answer to M. De la 
Militiere, his impertinent Dedication of his 
imaginary triumph ; or, his Epistle to the King 
of Great Britain, wherein he inviteth his Ma- 
jesty to forsake the Church of England, and to 
embrace the Roman Catholic Religion. By 
John Bramhall, D. D., and Lord Bishop of 
Derry. In giving the passage in its unmutilat- 
ed form, I would beg attention to that part of 
the sentence where the dishonest, but consistent 
champion of the Vatican begins tocite: « Hav- 
ing viewed,” says Bramhall, “all your strength 
with a single eye, I find Nor on of your argu- 
ments come home to transubstantiation, but only 
to a true real presence, which no [where Milner 
takes up the quotation} son of the Church of 
England did ever 'deny—no, nor your adver- 


Westphalia, not far from ‘Elberfeld, there! 


sary himself. Christ said, ‘ This is my body.’ 


Ww. 


lam constrained to acknowledge that | have 


from harm. The visitation of pestilence by 


“body; but he seemed to have no distress in his 


What he said we steadfastly believe he said not 
after this or that manner—neque con, neque sub, 
neque trans; and therefore we place 1T [Milner 
substitutes ¢ wwe among the opinions of the 
schools, not among the Articles of our faith.” It 


will be obvious to the reader what the Papist’s| 


motive was for putting these instead of iz: in 
Bramhall, i¢ referred to transubstantiation; but 
to make out the lie, the son of modern Rome 
must needs substitute these, so that the “ rela- 
tive” should chime with the more convenient 
antecedents, con, sub, trans!! He next cites 
Bishop Cousin, but although [ have read his 
treatise on transubstantiation four times, yet I 
have ‘not been able to find any such passage as 
that referred to by Milner. But his mode of 
dealing with our judicious’ Hooker is more 
glaringly impudent still. “* Lastly [quotes this 
person] the profound Hooker expresses him- 
self thus:— | wish men would give themselves 
more to meditate with silence on what we have 
in the sacrament, and less to dispute of the 
manner how. Sith we all agree that Christ, by 
the sacrament, doth really and truly perfornt-in 
us his promise, why do we vainly trouble our- 
selves with so fierce contentions, whether by 


consubstantiation or else by transubstantiation.”| 


—Eccles. Pol., b. x. 67. - 

The following is the passage as it stands in 
Hooker, with its context:—* If on all sides it 
be confest that the grace of baptism is poured 
into the soul of man; that by water we receive 
it, although it be neither seated in the water, 
nor the water changed into it; what should in- 
duce men to think that the grace of the eucha 
rist must needs be in the eucharist before it can 
be in us that receive it? The fruit of the eucha- 
rist is in the participation of the body and bloed 
of Christ. THERE Is No sENTENCE of holy 
Scripture which saith that we cannot by this 
sacrament be made partakers of his body and 
blood, except they be first contained in the sa- 
crament, or the sacrament converted into them. 
This'is my body, and this is my blood, being 
words of promise, sith [note, here begins Mil- 
ner’s quotation] we all agree, that by the sacra- 
ment, Christ doth really and truly in us per- 
form his promise; why do we vainly trouble 
ourselves with so fierce contentions, whether 
by consubstantiation, or else by transubstantia- 
tion, the sacrament itself [he also omits the last 
clause] be first possessed with Christ, or no.” 

The readers of the Record will now judge 
whether Hooker did or did not, so far at least 
as this passage would imply—believe in tran- 
substantiation. 

Numerous other instances of misquotation 
and misrepresentation might be given; but I 
fear I have already trespassed too much upon 
your indulgence. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Joun Heron MacGurire, 
‘Curate of St. Ann’s, Manchester. 
April 20, 1842. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN WEBB. 


Captain William M. Webb, of the Bombay 
artillery, died at Bombay, on the 27th June 
last, of cholera, after about eighteen hours ill- 
ness. The following extracts from a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the Scot- 
tish Church Mission, show the estimation in 
which he was held by all classes of Christians 
"e Bombay, and the grief cherished for his 
oss. 

“‘His character was so excellent, and his 
walk and conversation so exemplary, and the 
regard cherished to him so universal, and his 
influence in the Christian society of our presi- 
dency so hallowed, that we cannot refrain from 
briefly commemorating his worth, and saying 
to all our readers, ‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.’ As a husband, as a parent, and a 
brother, he was ever lovely and beloved; and 
to his dear relations his soul was knit as that 
of David to Jonathan. He was free toa rare 
extent from pride, ostentation, and display, and 
from professions of voluntary humility. He 
was sincere and upright in his dealings with 
all; and it was the remark of many respecting 
him in life, ‘Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.’ His assumption of a 
decidedly religious profession proceeded from a 
heartfelt conviction of the divine suitableness 
of the gospel of Christ to his circumstances as 
a sinner standing in need both of pardon and 
sanctification, and from a real union, by in- 
wrought faith, of his soul to the glorious Re- 
deemer ; and it was attended by the transfor- 
mation of his whole inner man. Though, pre- 
viously to this, the greatest event in his life, he 
was noticed as a person of remarkable natural 
amiableness and disinterestedness, the saving 
change which was effected in his views, and 
feelings, and pursuits, was observed and mark- 
ed by all who maintained with him social inter- 
course. ‘He is now aconverted man’ was the 
inference which his temper, and occupations, 
and habits, forced them to form. His growth 
in grace was sure and evident. His commu- 
nion with God was intimate and endearing. 
God was seen to be the portion of his soul, 
while cheerfulness and contentment were so 
habitually present and exhibited by him, that 
it was certified to all, that he possessed the 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing. His deadness to the honours, and dis- 
tinctions, and pleasures of this world, which 
none could fail to mark and wonder at, pro- 
ceeded, not so much from his experience of 
their actual vanity, which, however, he was 
always ready to admit, as from his having ac- 
tually ‘tasted and seen’ that God is gracious, 
and from his precious enjoyment of the un- 
speakable privileges and blessings of the chil- 
dren of God. He was, in the proper sense of 
the word, a catholic Christian, remote from 
bigotry, and bearing the heart of love, and ex- 
tending the right hand of fellowship, to all who 
appeared to possess the spirit of Christ, ear- 
nestly desiring to see in the different branches 
of the Church the simplicity and purity of the 
days of the Apostles, and that unity which will 
exist when the Lord’s people shall see eye to 
eye. Asan individual missionary of the Cross, 


seldom met with more generous sympathy and 
aid, both in my labours and.personal and rela- 
tive trials, than from him. When ‘the tumults 
of the people’ rose up against us in this place, 
about three years ago, he and another Chris- 
tian officer, Captain Lechmere, of a kindred 
spirit, lately taken from us, watched with us, 
night after night, ready to aid in our protection 


which he was removed was sudden and unex- 
pected, but it found him ready. When he was 
first attacked, he prayed that, if it might be the 
Lord’s will, he might be spared for the sake of 
those who were near and dear to him. From 
the first moment, however, that he fully under- 
stood the character of his illness, he declared 
himself to be a dying man; but, if possible, he 
still more confidently declared that he was a 
sinner saved by grace, and that he would soon 
be with his dearest Christian friends who have 
departed in the faith, even at the right hand of 
God, where there is fulness of joy and plea- 
sures for evermore. To no fear, no apprehen- 
sion, no doubt, did he give expression. He 
hada mighty conflict, and great suffering, in 
the breaking down of the tabernacle of his 


spirit. ‘The Lord said unto Satan, the Lord 


chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee: is not this . 
brand plucked out of the fire? To us who 
surrounded his dying couch, he said, ‘1 am now 
in the dark valley. It is much darker, and 
rougher, and longer, than I ever conceived it 
to be; but Christ is present with me, and his 
rod and his staff they comfort me.” He repeat- 
ed with inexpressible feeling many of the songs 
of Zion, which he had learned in the wilder- 
ness, and he prayed, and responded to pray- 
ers in his behalf, in a manner the most affect- 
ing, thanking and praising God from the very 
heart, both for mercies enjoyed, and immediate- 
ly in prospect. As long as strength remained, 
he assented with joy and: interest, and with a 
personal appropriation to himself, to the truths 
of God which were presented to his views by 
the friends who sought to minister to his wants 
and necessities. He had ardent desires to see 
the King in his beauty in the land that is afar 
off; and his soul was wafted with a fall tide 
and a fair wind into the haven of its eternal 
rest. An abundant entrance wa administered 
unto him into the kingdom of the Saviour. 
‘Let me die the death of the righteous; and let 
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my last end be like his. 


FORBIDDEN PLEASURE 8, 


Thrice callous to all the high and holy feel- 
ings of our nature must that heart be, which 


cannot find more agreeable pleasures than those 
to be found in the company of the vicious. 
Millions of once interesting, high-minded, noble- 
hearted young men, have been for ever ruined 
by tampering with forbidden pleasures. Their 
characters, which once they esteemed precious 
as life, were lost; and with these fell all that 
made them beloved and respected. Many an 
early grave has been opened for the reception 
of those who, but for prevalent vices, had lived 
and become useful to society and the world. 
When we think of this—the death of body and 
mind, caused by tampering with forbidden 
things—we feel compelled to raise our voice 
against them, and use our best endeavours to 
persuade the young to turn from them with dis- 
gust. Be on your guard, be constantly vigilant, 
that no inducement whatever may lead you one 
step in the downward path. Be resclute, when 
the voice of the tempter seems sweet and musi- 
cal; for then it requires more than Herculean 
strength to resist the evil. Have ever in your 
eye the consequences of one wrong step, and 
earnestly beg Heaven, in vigour ani strength, 
to keep you by his grace from the paths of the 
destroyer. Shun the very appearance of evil. 

But what if you esteem it a light thing to as- 
sociate with the vile and the false, the degraded 
and the degrading, and rush with inpetuosity 
down the bosom of destruction? You cannot 
be gainers in the end. No joy wil light up 
your eyes—no peace will smile on your brow 
—no love will glow on your cheek—no anima- 
tion will sparkle in your countenance—no peace 
will dwell in your bosom—no pleasant sleep 
will rest your limbs—no friends will share your 
sorrows—no home will greet your return—no 
heart will respond to your sighs—and when you 
die, perhaps no companions will mourn your 
departure, and no grave-stone will mark the 
spot where sleeps your mouldering dust. 

Be watchful and vigilant then. Strive to 
keep your minds pure and uncontaminated by 
sin. If you have a companion whose mind is 
vacillating between a correct and vicicus course, 
and you cannot prevail on him to pursue the 
former, abandon him at once, or your ruin will 
be inevitable. A correct course of action, and 
a heart firmly set on virtue, will place you be- 
yond the reach of temptation, and preserve you 
unspotted from iniquity.—Portland Tribune. 


From the Lonton Times. 
A WORK BY WYCLIFFE. 


There has been just printed for the members 
of the Camden Society, a MS. recently disco- 
vered, a curious and singularly interesting work, 
both on account of its intrinsic merit, as a very 
early defence of the Lollards, and ‘rom there 
being strong grounds for attributingit to Wy- 
cliffe, ‘* the morning star of the Reformation” in 
this country. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
and Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, who has edited this singular werk, entitles 
it ** An Apology for Lollard Doctrises.” The 
manuscript from which it has been transcribed, 
is preserved in the library of Trinty College, 
Dublin, among the valuable remains of ancient 
literature collected by the celebratec Archbish- 
op Usher, and presented by Charles II. to the 
University. The contents of this MS3., occupy- 
ing upwards of two hundred closely written 
pages, are various; they contain numerous 
theological tracts, many of which have already 
been attributed to Wycliffe. With respect to 
the treatise now printed for the fist time, the 
only. positive evidence that can be alleged in 
favour of the supposition that it proceeded from 
the pen of the early Reformer is its occurrence 
in a collection of manuscripts coeval with him, 
and which number among them mény that are 
commonly ascribed to him. Dr. ‘Todd sums up 
the arguments pro and con in these words :-— 
“ The state of the case, therefore, seems to be, 
that there is no positive evidence against the 
supposition that the following work nay be Wy- 
cliffe’s ; whilst, on the other hand, there is no 
decisive reason for attributing it to him, beyond 
the fact of its being found in a colkction: of his 
acknowledged writings. It may be said, also, 
that it is evidently the work of a man of learn- 
ing, well skilled in the canon law, and in the 
theology of the day, and that it appears from 
several expressions to have been delivered to an 
assembly of Judges, before whom the Author 
was Called upon to defend his opinions.”” Thus 
there is nothing to justify any term being used 
more decided than “attributed” to Wycliffe; 
but there seems gocd ground for supposing that 
the treatise in question may have proceeded 
from his bold and independent pen. ‘The work 
itself is an elaborate defence of, or ** apology” 
for, the principal tenets of the Lollards, pro- 
nounced before some Court of Delegates or 
Judges, by an individual who, if he were not 
Wycliffe, must have been¢one of his early fol- 
lowers, and a well-read theologian of the day. 
Jt is a remarkably sharp examination of Ro- 
man Catholic doctrines; and, recollecting the 
period, and the mode of treatment, who else 
could have written it? 3 

The writer treats his subject under no fewer 
than thirty heads, each one being a proposition 
that had apparently been objected to him in the 
order in which he has stated and defer ded it. 
He intrepidly dashes into the Lollard apology, 
by the anti-Romish declaration that “ the Pope 
is not the Viear of Christ, nor of Peter.” He 
then objects, “that the Pope selleth indulgence,” 
and argues, ‘“*that he may give no indulgence, 
neither to men in purgatory, nor to them that 
are prescit ; that is to say, that are to be damn- 
ed, or are now damned.” The author proceeds 
in this manner to condemn, (and with long, 
learned, and ingenious arguments,) the chiel 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, defending, 

with energy, all the favourite Lollard tenets 
maintained by Wycliffe and his followers with 
so much courage, and at the expense of so 
much suffering and persecution. Among others, 
the following propositions are severally defend- 
ed: * Fastings are not necessary while a man 
abstaineth from other sin ;” “ that churches are 
not to be worshipped, nor sergs, (%. €. candles, 


rebuke thee, O Satan, even the Lord that hath 


tapers,) to be multiplied therein ;” ‘* that the 


Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, and other Prelates 
beneath, (i. e. of inferior degree) are disciples 


of anti-Christ, and sellers of merit”—bold doc- 
trine for the 14th century; “that images of the 
saints are not to be worshipped ;” ‘ that the 
Gospel written is not to be worshipped” —a pro- 
position that was levelled against the supersti- 
tion of “hanging the Gospel,” that is, a few 
verses of the Gospel, about the neck as a 
charm; “that charms in no manner are law- 
ful, and that it is superstitious to hang words 
at the neck ;” “that the vow of religion is 
against Christ’s Gospel ;’’ “that it is not law- 
ful for the religious to beg,” &c. Such are spe- 
cimens of the contents of this extremely curl- 
ous treatise, and which will suffice to show the 
nature and wide scope of the work. They serve 
to illustrate what has been already observed, 
that the ** Apology” contains nothing inconsist- 
ent with the supposition that Wycliffe was its 
author. In the words of the editor, Dr. Todd, 
‘© No writer of a later date than Wycliffe ap- 
pears to have been cited in it; and the general 
moderation of its tone and doctrine would seem 
to indicate that it proceeded from a man of; 
learning, and was composed at an early period. 
of the great religious movement of which Wy- 
cliffe is regarded as the leader.” Of that “ great 
religious movement,” the treatise is a valuable 
and interesting illustration, and one that will 
assist materially the student of the memorable 
era in the history of the Church of England to 
which the MS. is ascribed. 

The editor has obviously bestowed much la- 
bour in preparing the work for the Society. 
(The book is not published; it is printed for 
members of the Society only; hence a brief no- 
tice of it may be the more acceptable.) 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONGST 
THE JEWS. 

The last letters from Jerusalem are dated 
July 1, at which time all the members of the 
mission were preserved in the enjoyment of 
good health, and enabled uninterruptedly to 
prosecute their labours in their respective de- 
partments. The bishop had recovered from an 
attack of fever, from which himself and some 
of the younger members of his family had suf- 
fered during the preceding month. Dr. Mac- 
gowan writes in his letter of July 1, 1842 :— 
‘** We are going on wonderfully well in Jerusa- 
lem, and only wonder at the absurd reports of 
the opposition, and insults we are said to have 
met with. I can most truly say, that since our 
arrival here, we have not experienced the least 
annoyance or disrespect from either the public 
authorities or the inhabitants. On the contrary, 
we are on terms of charity with all men, they 
having got accustomed to our faces, and we to 
theirs. In fact, we feel ourselves quite at home, 
without being so unnatural as to forget old Eng- 
land. ‘The bishop is quite recovered, except 
feeling a little weak from his late illness. With 
the blessing of Almighty God, he and his fa- 
mily are preserved in peace and safety. The 
climate is much better than I had expected ; we 
have always after sun-set, a fine cooling land 
breeze, which takes off the extreme heat of the 
day. The various tongues which are spoken 
here cause no small impediment to the mis- 
sionary in the commencement of his iabours. 
Jerusalem seems tu be the seat of every reli- 
gion as well as of every language. The He- 


brew and Greek are here living tongues ; in ad-} 


dition to which there are the Arabic, Turkish, 
Coptic, Syriac, Abyssinian, Armenian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Jtalian languages. The 
three latter are at present my principal medium 
of communication. To the above list may be 
added the English, which, in connexion with 
the Anglican bishopric. and our own mission, 
will henceforth, with God’s blessing, be per- 
manently established in the holy city.”—£e- 
clesiastical Gazette. 


CONSTANT READINESS FOR DEATH. 


A most important consideration, urging this, 
is found in the danger of delusion that attends a 
mere death-bed preparation for eternity. It is 
well known that the human mind is liable to 
deception in regard to religious matters, even 
under the most favourable circumstances. Per- 
sons in health, and in the use of all their powers, 
have passed through various religious exercises, 
which were supposed, at the time, to be the 
genuine workings of ‘piety. But a few weeks 
or months have shown them mere illusions of 
the mind. Now if such facts, which none dis- 
pute, occur in the history of those in health, it 
needs only a calm use of our reason and a se- 
rious attention to facts to show that there is still 
greater danger of delusion in the case of the 
sick and dying. For 

1. They that are approaching the grave with- 
out preparation must grasp at something to sup- 
port the soul. ‘They have not the broad sea of 
life now to sail on, but the narrow stream of 
death is, in a few days, a few hours or a few 
moments, to be passed. There will be, of course, 
a vehement effort of the mind to grasp at any 
thing that can afford the least shadow of hope. 
In a desperate need of support, in a devouring 
famine of the mind, that may be laid hold upon 
which may be supposed, but is not, its proper 
food; which deludes only and cannot feed, nou- 
rish and save it. 

2. Stimulating medicines, so necessary to 
alleviate the pains of the sick, create often an 
exhilaration of the body and mind, affording 
great liability to religious deception. We have 
seen the influence of such stinqulants upon per- 
sons in health in producing deceptive religious 
emotions. We cannot doubt this source of dan- 
ger to the sick. | 

3. Then comes the fact that weakness of the 
body is attended with debility of the mind. Its 
powers are enfeebled. [ts moral discernment 
may be impaired, and it cannot discriminate 
between truth and error, nor judge whether its 
religious emotions are, or are not, in accordance 

with the divine standard. 

4. Surrounding, sympathizing friends too, 
are anxious that hope from some quarter may 
arise and are strongly tempted to descry a fair 
appearance, when there may be in fact no pro- 
per ground of hope; and their kindness cannot 
forbear poinuitg the eyes of the sufferer in the 
same direction. 

5. The hurried manner in which, what is 
done, must be done, is another source of dan- 
ger. Hasty acts are liable, for that reason, to 
be unwise—to be deceptive in regard to their 
real character. | 

6. Let the fact be considered too, of the 
startling and alarming frequency with which the 
supposed genuine religious experience of an ap- 
parent death-bed has proved itself spurious, by 
the return of the recovered person to his sins. 

Where is the pastor that cannot relate cases of 
this kind? © 

Such facts as are above stated, proclaim, that 
persons on a sick and dying bed are exposed 
to deception in regard to religious feelings and 
prospects. It would be madness to affirm that 
possibility of persons in health, and deny it of 
those on a sick bed. We are able to detect the 
delusion, or rather it developes itself in the 
cases of those in health—the process of time 
revealing it. But in regard to the dying, there 
is no opportunity for this, the victim passing 
away to the eternal world! 


These facts unite in pressing the appeal on 


all, to do the work of preparation for death be-| —N. E. Puritan. 


| the way, or making that the first stage of their 


fore the dying day comes. Then there will not 
be the hazard of deception which attends the 
attempts to do this work, amid the distracting 
scenes of closing life.—Boston Recorder. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 


A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Enoch Robbins, who departed this life io 
Philadelphia, Sunday, the 14th of August, 1842, 
was a valuable and uselul teacher in the Sunday 
School of the Church of the Epiphany. His 
original connexion with that Church, arose Nett 
his taking the contract as a bricklayer for its 
erection, and receiving a pew in part payment of 
his work. He had previously no connexion with 
any Church, nor was he in the habit of attend- 
ing any one. His Sabbaths were mainly spent 
in recreations and amusements, which he then 
thought his labours in the week made necessary. 
After this Church was opened, in 1834, he be- 
came generally an attendant upon the public 
worship of the Sabbath, but for a long time 
seemed to manifest no particular interest in the 
great personal concerns of his own goul. The 
Lord of all grace was pleased first to open the 
eyes of his wife, and to bring her into his re- 
deemed fold; and not long afierwards, Mr. Rob- 
bins was permitted to feel his own spiritual need, 
and to find its rich supply in the all-sufficient 
grace of the Lord Jesus. | received him to 
Holy Baptism, on the 8th of April, 1838; hav- 
ing had satisfactory evidence that he had ex- 
perienced that new birth of the Spirit, by which 
he had been truly brought into the spiritual 
family of God. He became a teacher in our 
Sunday-school, July 17th, 1839; and from that 
time to his death, yas one of the most valuable, 
active, and punctual teachers in our happy 
school. He is but the second of the seventy- 
four male teachers who have been engaged with 
us, whom God has called from us, by death. 
There was no member of our Church, whose 
habitual conversation was more uniformly con- 


sistent with his profession. He was an hum- 
ble, benevolent, holy man. The affection and 
assiduity with which he supported his pastor’s 
hands, can never be forgotten. His whole 
heart seemed to be given to the promotion o/ 
the great interests of religion. His time and 
labours were always to be had, when they 
were required by any of the needs or claims of 
the Church. I left himin the spring as well as 
usual; and when I returned in August, God hac 
been pleased already to take him to his rest. 
He departed in peace, with a clear, confiding 
hope, having received that precious faith by 
which he was enabled to cast himself wholly 
upon the Great Author, and Finisher of his 
salvation. His departure was in peace and 
joy. But he has left many who deeply mourn 
his early separation from us, and no one more 
truly grieving, than his pastor. S. H. T. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
AWAKE, 0 ZION! 


Awake, awake, O Zion, wake; 

Thy beautiful attire put on: 

Rise from the dust, thy garments shake; 
The dark and mourning hours are gone. 


Loose from thy neck the hostile bands, 
O captive daughter, and behold 

Thy exiles flock from all the lands, 
And hasten to their parent fold. 


See, Ethiopia, at thy gates, 

Is stretching forth her hands to God ; 
And there, with all her treasures, waits 
To enter thy Divine abode. 


Put on thy strength, break forth in joy— 
Whence did these ransom’d children come ? 
Blest Zion ! blest in thine employ, 

With singing bring these exiles home. 


Wake to the symphony of praise ; 
Wake to the harmony of prayer; 
Wake to the pure and joyous days 
Before thee, prosperous and fair. 


Behold, the Islands to thee rise, 

The nations of the Gentiles flow ; 

Joy to all lands beneath the skies, 
_ *Tis thine, in rivers to bestow, 


Awake, awake, O Zion, wake, 
Salvation through the earth is gone; 
Thy Saviour now thy part doth take: 
Thy beautiful attire put on ! 


THE DOWNWARD TENDENCY OF ERROR. 


Arminianism is a system of error much to 
be dreaded, not only for the evil which it con- 
tains in itself, but also from the fact that it 
bears a parental relation to other and grosser 
forms of error. Very few depart from evan- 
gelical doctrine without taking Arminianism in 


departure: and the history of the Church, for 
the last two centuries, has shown, in many 
affecting instances, that this error is almost a 
sure precursor of some form of infidelity. Ar- 
minianism exalts the reason and will of man, 
and it diminishes the force of the internal evi- 
dence of the Gospel; inasmuch as it obscures 
that Divine glory of the way of salvation, which 
is apparent in the unmutilated doctrines of the 
cross. Calvinistic doctrines show in the Gos- 
pel a plan of salvation, which is above what the 
tighest conceptions of men would have ever 
reached, by as much as the heavens are above 
the earth: and herein the divine origin of Chris- 
lianity impressively appears, 3 

But Arminianism seeks to square the doc- 
trines of the cross more to the antecedent opin- 
ions of men; and to conceal those features of 
the Gospel, that are offensive to carnal reason; 
and in doing this, it conceals the Gospel’s pe- 
culiar lustre, and the most efficient proof that it 
came from a God whose thoughts are not as 
our thoughts. Admit the sufficiency of that 
light, which a man can strike out from his own 
reason and conscience—or admit that the teach- 
ings of the Bible are secondary to this, and must 
yield to this, or be cut and squared to meet It, 
and you have made a fatal concession to infi- 
delity. For this reason, the argument for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures cannot be success- 
fully conducted, except on Calvinistic grounds. 
The Arminian may not, in so many words, 
plead for the supremacy of human reason; yet 
Arminian interpretations of the Scriptures are, 
in effect, built upon the assumption of that prin- 
ciple; and for that reason, the tendency of 
Arminian doctrines is decided towards infideli- 
ty. And where those doctrines prevail, a rich 
harvest of Unitarianism, Universalism, and De- 
ism, or some other form of infidelity, may be 
soon expected. 

To the truth of this, the religious history of 
New England bears witness. Scotland tells the 
same story: and the Church of England can 
furnish examples still more impressive. The 


rush of infidelity that cursed that nation a half 


/ century ago, was the sequel to the prevalence 
of the doctrines of that School of which John 
Taylor, of Norwich, was a distinguished Rabbi ; 
and of the same doctrines, modified in the sys- 
tem of Wesley. The like tendency was disco 
vered even earlier. When Tyndal’s infidel 
book was published, a historian of that time 
says—* that many bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England showed a disposition to re- 


Tillotson and Sherlock, &c., it would be very 
hard to defend Christianity against the Deists.” 


ran was coiled up! 


turn to Calvinistic doctrine; and that several of 
them acknowledged, that on the principles of 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The union tor which the Lord Jesus prayed 
was a union of spiritual men—a union not of 
mere profess@rs, but of his true disciples—a 
union in the Lord—.in vs. Any other anion is 
little worth—a union of professors with profes- 


sors—of one dead Church with another dead _ 
| Church—is but a filling of the charnel-house, a 


heaping of the compost-pile. A union of dead 
professors with livingsaints, the union of life and 
death, is but to pour the green and putrid water. 
of the stagnant pool into the living spting. It is 
not to graft new branches into the goodly vine, 
but to bandage on dead boughs that will but de- 
form it. It is notto gather new wheatintothegar- 
ner, but to blend the wheat and chaff again to- 
gerber. _It is not to gather new sheep into the 
fold, but it is to borrow the sheperd’s brand and 
imprint it on the dogs and wolves and call them 
sheep. The identifying of christened Pagans 
with the peculiar people, has done much dis- 
honour to the Redeemer, has deluded many 
souls, and made it much more difficult for the 
Church to convince the world. 

It was not this amalgamation of the Church 
and the world which the Saviour contemplated 
when he prayed for his people's unity. _ It was 
a union of spiritual men—a holy unity—spring- 
ing from oneness with himself. Union with 
Christ is an indispensable preliminary to union 
with the Church of Christ. An individual must 
be joined to Christ before he can be a true 
member of the Church of Christ. And those 
individuals, and those Churches which are the 
most closely joined to Christ, are the nearest 
to one another, and will be the first to coalesce 
in fulfilment of Christ’s prayer, ‘May they all 
be one.’ 

“The more faith there is in the earth, the 
more foundation is there for Christian unity. 
But the Holy Spirit is the author of faith. It 
is he who reveals Jesus.and glorifies him. (John 
xvi. 14.) It is he who unites the soul to Christ. 
It is he alone who can fill Churches with living 
members, that is, with the elements, of Chris- 
tian unity.” True Source of Christian Unity, 
by the Rev. James Hamilton. i 

“Slight and careless worship of God, is con- 
tempt of his sovereignty. A prince is con- 
temned, not only by a neglect of those reveren- 
tial postures which are due to him, but ia a re- 
proachful and scornful way. of paying them. 
To behave ourselves uncomely or immodestly 
before a prince, is a disesteem of majesty. 
Sovereignty requires awe in every address; 
where this is wanting, there is a disrespect of 
authority. We contemn God’s dominion when 
we give him the service of the lip, the hand, the 
knee, and deny him that of the heart; as they 
in Ezekiel xxxiii. 31; as though he were the 
Sovereign only of the body, and not of the soul. 
To have devout figures of the face, and uncome- 
ly postures of the soul, is to exclude his domin- 
ion from our spirits, while we own it only over 
our outward man; we render him an insignifi- 
cant Lord, not worthy of any higher adorations 
from us, than a senseless statue. We demean 


| not ourselves according to his majestical au- 


thority over us, when we present him not with 
the cream and quintessence of our souls, The 
greatness of God required a great house and a 
costly palace. (1 Chron. xxix. 11. 16.) David 
speaks it in order to the building God a house 
and temple; God being a great King, expects a 
male, the best of our. flock, (Mal. i. 14), a mas- 
culine and vigorous service. When we present 
him with a sleepy, sickly, rheumatic service, 
we betray our conceptions of him to be as 
mean as if he were some petty lord, whose do- 
minions were of no larger extent than a molehill, 
or some inconsiderable village.”—Charnock. 


NOBLE SELF-DEVOTION. 

A few weeks ago two miners, Verran and 
Roberts, were at Work in South Caradon new 
shaft (which is intended to be sunk perpendicu- 
larly, through a granite country, to intersect the 
lode at the depth of one hundred and forty fath- 
oms). The present depth is about ten fathoms, 
and they had prepared a hole for blasting, the 
fuse inserted, tamped up, and all ready for firing. 
On these occasions the men are drawn up by a 
windlass, and as they are only three in a corp, 
there is only one man at the brace, and he can 
only draw up one at a time; consequently, after 
the whole is ready, one man is drawn up, and 
the kibble lowered to receive the last man, who 
has to put fire to the fuse, and then both men 
at the windlass draw him up with the utmost 
speed, in order that all may get out of the way 
when the explosion takes place, which is some- 
times so violent that large stones are thrown 
up at the top, carrying with them part of the 
roller and windlass to a considerable height. 
It unfortunately happened that, as the safety 
fuse with which the hole was charged was 
longer than was necessary, they inconsideratel y 
took a sharp stone to cut a piece of it off, and 
ignition instantaneously commenced! They 
both flew to the kibble, and cried out to the 
man at the brace to “ wind up;” but alas! after 
trying with all his might, he could not start 
them. At this awful moment (while the furious 
hissing of the fuse assured them that their de- 
struction was within half a minute’s march of 
them) Verran sprang out of the kibble, exclaim- 
ing to his comrade, Roberts, ** Go on, brother, 
I shall be in heaven in a minute !”—conse- 
quently, Roberts was drawn up, and Verran 
threw himself down, and placed. his poor de- 
voted head under a piece of plank in one corner 
of the shaft, awaiting the moment when he 
should be blown to atoms. Just as Roberts got 
to the brace, and was looking down with trem- 
bling apprehension on the fate of poor Verran, 
the whole went off with a tremendous explosion, 
and a small stone struck Roberts severely on 
the forehead as he was looking down the shaft. 
To the inexpressible surprise and joy of the 
men at the brace, they heard Verran cry out, 
‘Don’t be afraid, | am not hurt!” Roberts 
immediately descended, and found that the great 
burden of the blast was thrown in every part 
of the shaft except the corner where poor Ver- 


cumstancéhas produced a considerable sensa- 
tion throughout the district. Not only do they 
view the escape as a miraculous interposition 
of Divine Providence, but the conduct of Verran 
as a ngble instance of what a real Christian 
will do in the moment of extremity.—From a 
Correspondent in the Mining Journal. 


RUSSIA AND ROME. 

A letter from the St. Petersburgh Correspon- 
dent of the Univers states, that * the Emperor 
Nicholas could not dissemble his anger at the 
publication of the recent Allocution of the Pope, 
and had determined on recalling his ambassador 
from Rome, and to cease all intercourse with the 
Pontifical See. In the meanwhile, His Majesty 
persevered in his system of persecution towards 
his Roman Catholic subjects. He had lately 
enjoined the Dominican friars throughout his 
empire to give in to the authorities a list of all 
their penitents, threatening, in case they should 
refuse to comply with the injunction, to have 
them arrested and conveyed under a military 
escort to the frontiers of the empire.” ‘ The 
Emperor knows well,” continues the writer, 
‘¢ that the Dominicans cannot, without violating 
their consciences, conform to his decree, and 
has accordingly devised this expedient for ban- 
ishing that religious order from his dominions, 


decree of exile.” 


This extraordinary cir- © 


rather than recur to a brutal and unjustifiable 7 
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THE PRESBYTEBIAN.| 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1842. 


Texus—Three Dollars if within six months, or Two 
Dolisrs and Fif Cents in advance. 


*.* The Editor’s absence, in consequence of 
the meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia, must 


account forthe ‘want of the usual attention to) printed records abundantly show that the tradi- 


the editorial columns. 

anv Depication.—The new 
Presbyterian church edifice at Hartsville, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, will, with the leave of 
Providence, be opened for divine. worship on 
Wednesday the 9th of November, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. The Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, ‘will meet at that time for the in- 
stallation of the Rev, Henry R. Wilson, D.D. 
the pastor elect of the church. There will be 
a collection taken to aid in discharging the debt 
incurred by the erection of the building, and 
religious services will be continued for a week, 
or more, commencing on the day above men- 
tioned, to'be conducted by the members of the 
Presbytery, and some of the Presbyterian cler- 
gy of Philadelphia. 


Syxop or Synod of 
Philadelphia met in the F street Presbyterian 
church, in the city of Washington on Wednes- 
day the 19th instant, and was opened in the 
evening with a sermon by the Rev. David 
McKinney, the Moderator of the Synod at its 
last meeting. Dr. John McDowell was elected 
Moderator for the present sessions, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Latta, and Du Bois, Clerks. Divine} 
service was held by the Synod on every even- 
ing of their sessions. The business transacted 
was important, some notice of which we may 
furnish in our next. 


ALMANAC FoR 1843,—lIn re- 
ply to an inquiry of a correspondent in the 
Presbyterian of the West, of the 20th instant, 
we are requested to state that the Almanac is 
for sale by Mr. Alexander Ingram, Jr., Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania ; Mr. John D. Thorpe, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mr. Wm. H. Bulkley, Louisville, 
Kenwcky; and Mr. David Keith, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Ecciesrasticat.—On Thursday, the 13th 
instant, the Rev. James W. Stewart of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church of Warwick, Orange 
county, New York, having received and ac- 
cepted of a call, from the “ Union Presbyterian 
Church” of Philadelphia, was installed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. An appropriate 
discourse was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
John McDowell of the Central church, from 
Luke xiv. 21—** Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the 
poor, and the maimed, and the halt and the 
blind.” The constitutional questions were pro- 
posed, and the charge to the pastor given by 
the Rev. Dr. Cuyler of the Second church, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Charles Williamson, of 
Thirteenth church, Philadelphia, gave the charge} 
to the people, and made the concluding prayer. 
The services throughout were solemn and inte- 
resting. Mr, Stewart enters upon his new field 
of labour with every prospect of being made a 
blessing to the people who have so unanimously 
called him, 


Notice.—The Rev, James R. Sharon has 
removed from Hummelstown, Pennsylvania. 
His post office address is now New Berry, Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania. | 


Books oF THE PrEsBYTERIAN Boarp.—We 
recently copied from the New England Puri- 
tan, a notice of the books published by the Board 
of Publication of our Church. We now take 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers| 
to the following notice from the Episcopal Re- 
corder, of Philadelphia, whose zeal in behalf of 
a pure Protestantism, is worthy of all praise. 

‘The Presbyterian Board of Publication). 
have been doing most important service to the 
cause of truth, by many of the volumes, espe- 
cially of English works, which, by reprinting 
in acheap form they have put into extensive cir- 
culation. We intend to advert to this subject 
again, and would particularly commend to the 
notice of our readers, the Lectures on the Points 
in Controversy between Romanists and Pro- 
testants, by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, 
Rev. Charles Jerram, Rev. W. F. Vance, Rev. 
Hugh McNeile, Hon. and Rev. G. T. Noel,je 
Rev. J. H. Stewart, Rev. W. Marsh, Rev. J. 
W. Cunningham, Rev. R. W. Sibthorp. The 
names of the Lecturers on the principal points 
of Controversy between Protestants and Pa- 
pists, area sufficient guaranty for the interest and 
ability with which the topics are discussed. 
The time has come when Protestants must be 
well informed on these points, or be unable to 
defend the truth as it is in Jesus. Never was 
‘the man of sin’ making greater efforts to tram- 

le beneath his iron hoofs all that is life giving 
in religion, than at present. And it becomes 
every Christian to be armed at all pointsagainst 


the emissaries of Rome.”’ 
; 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Bacxaitinc. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New 

York, 1842: 18mo, pp. 46. John S. Taylor} 

& Co. 

We wish every body to read this little book. 
It is against a sin the most vile, odious, and hate- 
ful in the whole'catalogue; a sin of Which many 
are unhappily guilty, and one which has car- 
ried grief and misery into many habitations. 
Meworr or Mrs. Exsza G, Jones, missionary 

to Burmah and Siam, American Baptist Pub- 

lication Society, 18mo. pp. 172. 

An impressive and interesting memoir of a 
good and faithful servant, who when her Lord 
came, was found at her post. A portrait illus- 
trates the little volume. : 


t 

THE STATE OF BOME AT THE REFORMATION. 
Truth it is that J have attacked the Court of 
Rome, but neither you, nor any man on earth, 
can deny that the corruption there is greater 
‘than that of Sodom and Gomorrha, and that the 
impiety that reigns there is past hope of cure. 
You know it, that for many years Rome has 
‘been inundating the world with all that could 
destroy both body and soul, The Church of 
Rome, at one time foremost in holiness, has be- 
come a den of thieves, a scene of utton, 
_a kingdom of death and hell (a holy mother ir 
the estimation of the Tractarians,) so much so, 
that were. Anti-christ himself to appear, be 
could not make his malignity worse, All this 
is clearer than the very light of the sun, She} 
deserves to have no better chief than Satan oe 
self.—~Lauther’s Letters to Pope Leo X. in 1520. 


; language loosely, and that his meaning is, that 


4 


COBRECTION. 

_ Mr. Editor--In the Presbyterian of last 
week, one of your correspondents, whose sig- 
nature is K. H., among other matiers, writes as 
follows: “We need an antiquarian spirit amon 
us, for the blunders made with respect to our 
early history are innumerable, by friends as 
well as foes. Thus Dr. Green, in his sketch 
in the. Christian Advocate, states that the first 
Presbytery was not strictly constituted, but the 


tion on which he religd was worthless.” 

Now, Sir, 1 have neveér said that the first 
Presbytery was not strictly constituted; if by 
not being strictly constituted we understand, as 
the language naturally imports, not regularly 
and formally organized; nor have I relied on 
any tradition whatever, for any statement | 
have made in relation to the first Presbytery of 
our Church. Here, therefore, I might stop, and 
challenge K. H. for his proof. But taking his 
article altogether, [ rather suppose he has used 


I had asserted that the venerable men who 
founded the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try, when they formed themselves into a Pres- 
bytery, did not adopt any Confession of Faith, 
Form of Government, and system of Discipline. 
Some intimation of this kind, I did give, in the 
second chapter of the History of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, published in the Christian Advo- 
cate in 1830; but | subsequentty became salis- 
fied that this was an error, and effectually cor- 
rected it, when, three years afterwards, I re- 
viewed ‘ Letters to Presbyterians.” These 
letters were written by my friend Dr. Miller, 
one of the Professors in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, who stated explicitly, that 
the members of the first Presbytery, “‘ had not 
formally and publicly adopted any particular 
Confession of Faith, or ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion. They acted under a plan rather under- 
stood than officially ratified; but which, in the 
beginning they seem to have carried into exe- 
cution with much fraternal harmony.” 

This position I controverted, in the Review 
referred to; and endeavoured to show from 
eight considerations, numegically stated, that 
although the first leaf of the original records 
was irretrievably lost, yet the strong probability 
was, that the two lost pages did contain an ex- 

ress adoption of the strict Presbyterian plan. 
[See Christian Advocate Volume XI. pp. 319— 
325.] Of the eight considerations which were 
specified, I shall quote two only, the first and 
the third. ‘The whole series was introduced 
thus: | 

* We shall now assign our reasons for think- 
ing that the strong probability is, that ‘the 
venerable men who founded the Presbyterian 
Church did, from the first, formally and pub- 
‘icly adopt a particular Confession of Faith and 
ecclesiastical constitution.’ 1. Because it was 
most natural and proper that they should do so ; 
and they were men of sense and discernment. 
We cannot easily conceive how they could have 
framed the first minute of their book of records, 
without stating the motives and principles of 
their association, and the kind of ecclesiastical 
order or Church government to which they 
meant to adhere. ‘They were in the midst of 
other denominations—Quakers, Swedes, Epis- 
copalians, and Roman Catholics—they were 
now giving the first form and order to a reli- 
gious denomination, different from them all. 
They could hardly forbear, as we apprehend, 
to state at the outset, the discriminating features 
of that platform of religious faith and Church 
polity, which they preferred and purposed to 
maintain. 

3. Their proceedings, from the very first, 
show unequivocally that Presbyterianism of 
the strictest kind, and in all its extent, was the 
system which they had in fact adopted, and by 
which they resolved rigorously to abide. To 
suppose that they acted thus, without having 
made any declaration that thus they would act— 
that the faith and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, as it then existed in Scotland and Ire- 
land, was to be their standard—seems to us 
highly improbable. The Scottish Presbyterian 
system, as it is exhibited in the collections of 
Stuart of Pardovan, appears to have had their 
entire approbation, and so far as their local 
circumstances would permit, to have been the 
examplar by which they resolved to shape their 
proceedings. Some evidence of this is appa- 
rent in the note,* which we have submitted to 
our readers; and whoever will carefully peruse, 
as we have done, the whole of their records till 
the formation of a Synod, will find this evidence 
much augmented.” 

As K. H. refers to the Christian Advocate 
more than once, it would seem that he has some 
particular acquaintance with that publication. 
[ presume, however, that, when he wrote, he 
had never read the Review, from which I have 
made the above extracts—otherwise, he would 
be chargeable with something unspeakably 
worse than a blunder. [| do not believe he has 
made a known misrepresentation ; but only that 
he has added one more to the ‘“ innumerable 
blunders,” of which he complains. 

ASHBEL GREEN. 

Philadelphia, October 24th, 1842. me 


* In a long foot note, the Editor of the Christian 
Advocate here gave, from the original records of the 
first Presbytery, the remnant cf the minutes which 
appear on the third page of those records ; with the 
whole of the minutes of the next meeting, in 1707. 
These later minutes contain what K. H. calls the 
recommendation to Mr. Andrews to expound achap- 
ter of the Bible on the Sabbath. : 

For the Presbyterian. 
A RETREAT IS SOUNDED. 

Mr. Editor—On the Fathers, our brethren of 
the Episcopal sect have been accustomed to rely 
with theutmost confidence. Ignatius was a wit- 
ness after their own heart. They cordially admit 
that every person called a Bishop, in the New 
Testament, was simply a Presbyter or Pastor. 
The only instance in which Bishopric seems 
to signify any thing else than the office of a 
preacher, is the case of Judas, the traitor, o 
whom it was said his bishopric let another take, 
and Matthias was elected to fill that bishopric. 
But this they pass by, alleging that in the second 
century the term apostle fell into disuse as a 
name of office, and that in its stead, the word 
bishop was elevated, being exalted and restrict- 
ed in its meaning to signify a successor of the 
apostles. ‘That Ignatius used it in this sense, 
they never thought of doubting; but of late 
they begin to fear that perhaps Ignatius used 
the word bishop exactly as it is used in Acts 
xx. 28. For unless they suppose this, Ignatius 
lays on the modern successors of the apostles a 
burden too heavy to be borne. Hear what the 
holy martyr said.” 

‘‘ See that ye all follow your bishop as Jesus 
Christ follows the Father, and the Presbytery 
as the apostles, and reverence the deacons as the 
command of God, LET No MAN DO ANY THING 
OF WHAT BELONGS TO THE CHURCH SEPARATELY 
FROM THE BisHop. Wheresoever the bishop 
shall appear, there let also the people be, as 
where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church. Ir 18 NOT LAWFUL WITHOUT THE 
BISHOP EITHER TO BAPTIZE OR TO CELEBRATE 
THE HOLY ComMUNION but whatsoever he shall 
approve of, that also is pleasing to God.”” “ It 
is a good thing both to have a regard to God 
and the bishop; he that honours the bishop 
shall be honoured of God, but he that does any 
thing without his knowledge, serves the devil.”’ 
“< It becomes all such as are married, whether 
men or women, TO COME TOGETHER with the 
consent of the bishop, that so their marriage 
may be according to godliness and not in lust. 
Hearken unto the bishop, that God may also 
hearken unto you. Thy soul be security for 


them that submit to their bishop, with their| - 


* We quote from the translation of the LearNep 


| holy eucharist, 


Grase, though the translation is miserable. — 


presbyters and deacons.” . “ Ag many as are 
of God and of Jesus Christ, are also with their 
bishop. _ Wherefore let it be 
(note, that the'congregation in Philadelphia had 
divided, and was at this time worshipping in 
different meeting-houses, and Ignatius wrote to 
persuade them all to unite again under their 
pastor or bishop) to partake all of the same 

or there is but one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup in the unity of 
his blood, one altar as there is also one bishop 
with his Presbytery, and the deacons my fel- 
low servants.” ‘Continue inseparable from 
Jesus Christ our God, and from your bishops, 
and from the commands of the apostles. He 
that is within the altar is pure, but he that is 
without—that is, does any thing without the 
bishops and presbyters and deacons, is not pure 
in his conscience.” ‘ Without your bishop, you 
should do nothing; also be subject to your pres- 
byters as to the apostles of Jesus Christ our 
hope. In like manner let all reverence the 
deacons as Jesus Christ, AND THE BISHOP AS 
THE FatuHeER, and the presbyters as the san- 
hedrim of God and college of the apostles. 
WiTHOUT THESE, THERE IS NO CHURCH.” 
‘¢ Neither do ye any thing without your bish- 
ops and presbyters, NEITHER ENDEAVOUR TO 
LET ANY THING APPEAR RATIONALT TO YOUR- 
SELVES APART.” ‘* Study to do all things ina 
divine concord, your bishops presiding in the 
place of God, and your presbyters in the place 
of the council of the apostles.” 

Ignatius said to Polycarp, ‘‘ overseer of the 
church which is at Smyrna,” let your assem- 
blies be more full; inquire into all by name; 
overlook not the men and maid servants, neither 
let them desire to be set free at the public cost. 

If we substitute pastor or overseer in all the 
places where bishop stands now, and elder for 
presbyter, how simple and natural is the whole; 
understand it of a diocesan bishop, and where 
are the rights of rectors? and besides, baptism 
and the Holy Supper must be disused except 
during the flying visits of the Episcopal bishop ; 
and we have Dr. H. U. Onderdonk’s authority 
for saying that the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
cannot be divided unless a man with a fortune 
will consent to take the bishopric. Under these 
circumstances, a late English writer proposes 
to set aside Ignatius, as being interpolated; re- 
garding it as impossible that there could be any 
but diocesan bishops, and that diocesan bishops 
should be required to do what IJgnatius lays 
down as their duty. Igaatius evidently meant 
pastors; and these pastors had elders—at 
Ephesus, he tells us, ‘* the elders were famous, 
being worthy of God, and fitted as exactly to 
the bishop, as the strings are to the harp.” 

Ignatius is given up to the Presbyterians, 
inasmuch as he is intelligible only by suppos- 
ing that by bishop he meant Pastor. 


t So also thinks Dr. Doane: ‘* The true pastor 
guides himself in the instructions of the people by the 
Holy Scriptures, not as he understands them, but as 
Catholic antiquity hath received and Catholic con- 
sent hath ever kept their meaning.” Doane on the 
death of Dr. Butler. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THOUGHTS ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE FIRST 
SABBATH OF NOVEMBER. 


We are overwhelmed in attempting to trace 
out the possible results of the proper observance 
of the day in question, according to the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly. From 
more than a thousand pulpits, at the very least, 
may instruction and appeal on the great subject 
of the Christian ministry, be simultaneously 
poured forth, in the presence of, from three to 


five hundred thousand persons! What prodigi- 


ous power is involved in such a measure! Who 
can estimate the consequences of an ardent and 
full exhibition of such a subject, before such a 
multitude of minds! What an opportunity for 
ministers to magnify their office, to unfold the 
obligations of the Church to the ministry and the 
claims of the ministry upon young men! How 
cheering to the heart of the preacher, as he 
rises to address his own congregation, to think, 
that a thousand voices may be lifted upon the 
same subject, and half a million of hearts re- 
spond to the same sentiments. 

Among many other cases of obvious good, 
resulting from the observance of the corres- 
ponding day last year, we heard of one instance, 
where five promising young men were convinc- 
ed by a single sermon, that it was their duty to 
preach the gospel of salvation. Now when we 
remember that there cannot be less than two 
or three thousand young men, of suitable age, 
talents, piety, and other gilts, as far as man can 
see, to become eminently useful ministers of the 
gospel, how unspeakably important, to have the 
subject placed before them in all its magnitude 
and solemnity, and the question of personal 
duty faithfully brought home to their conscience. 
Weare no advocate for urging youth to become 
ministers, but we do maintain, that they should 
be urged, and solemnly enjoined, to examine 
the subject and prayerfully inquire what their 
duty is. We believe and are sure that this 
subject is not carried into the pulpit as often 
as it should be. We know of one church 
which has sent into the ministry no less than 
twenty-five of her sons, during the life time of 
the present pastor; and we know of many others 
which have not furnished a single candidate for 
the ministry during the whole of that time. Now 
why this difference? We will only say that 
the pastor to whom we allude, makes it a point 
to lay the claims of the ministry before every 
young man in his charge, whom he regards as 
possessed of suitable qualifications, and to advise 
with them and pray with them individually, on 
the subject. He does not persuade them to be- 
come ministers: he only tries, like a faithful 
pastor, to aid them todiscover their duty. Proba- 
bly the whole of the other fruits of his ministry, 
(and he has been successful in other respects,) 
would not bear a comparison in value, with the 
success which God has given him in this re- 
spect. He has thus multiplied his ministry 
more than twenty fold, and is preaching the 


f| gospel in as many places, to more thap ten thou- 


sand souls! What a blessed result! And how 
fearful the responsibility of those who might 
have done likewise! How greatly then such a 
service is needed, as that contemplated on the 
first Sabbath of November. We have heard of 
a church, which has been in existence for more 
than a hundred years, and never furnished a 
single minister, until the services of the corres- 
ponding day of last year impressed the claims 
of the ministry upon the conscience of four 
young men, all of whom we believe, have com- 
menced preparing themselves for the sacred 
office. 

And besides, the occasion may be embraced 
to press with peculiar force, the claims of God 
upon fifty thousand impenttent youth, who might 
attend the several services of the day in ques- 
tion; and to warn them of the fearful conse- 
quences of their career of impenitence and disre- 
gard of God, in the awful alternative appended to 
the command to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, ‘“‘he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

But again. How eminently favourable the 
opportunity to explain and enforce the influence 
and duty of parents, in training their sons for 
the service of God’s altar. In the hands of 
pious parents, and especially of pious mothers, 
is lodged to a fearful extent, the future destiny 
of our Church, in regard to her ministry. Very 
few parents, we fear, appreciate the power 
which God has given them in this respect ; and 
still fewer are faithful to their high trust. Surely 
a full elucidation of the subject,—the light o 
revelation combined with the experience of the 
Church, and thrown upon the consciente of so 
many thousand parents, could not be rithou 
effect. 

And lastly. If the occasion were faithfully 
observed, the truth of God upon a subject which 
is vital to the Church, might be brought in it 
tact with a hundred thousand hearts, sworn to 


our endeavour} nds 
‘should be roused'to hatmonious action in the 


AN. 


THE PRESBYTERI 


prefer the interests of Zion above their abies 
joy. How shall we estimate the Consequences 


for time and eternity, ift thousands of Israel 


cause of God, and as one man offer their pray- 
ers to the Lord of the Harvest, that he would 
send fourth labourers into his harvest. 

If these thoughts should meet the eye of any 
one who is not determined whether to observe 
the first Sabbath of November, we should re- 
joice if they would only suggest a view of its 
vast importance which would decide the ques- 
tion at once. 

And now suppose all the churches in our 
connexion, which have heretofore neglected to 
make a contribution to the Board of ducation, 
should agree to do what they can on this day, 
and they should average only five dollars each, 
it would swell the receipts of the Board more 
than seven thousand dollars! How easily 
could this important object be attained? What 
congregation will refuse that sum? — 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE ALMANAC. 

Mr. Editor—I am glad our Board have pub- 
lished a Presbyterian Almanac. This is what 
we have long needed. 1 hope our people, min- 
isters, elders, deacons, members and others, 
will feel the importance of sustaining the Board 
in this experiment. Let all our people be sup- 
plied. Let every pastor, or some other person, 
order a supply for his congregation, that all 
the worthless and wicked Almanacs may be 
excluded from our families, and one that is va- 
luable supply their place. W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NOTES ON THE EARIY HISTORY OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The first record extant is dated September 
2, 1706—Francis Makemie, John Hampton, 
and Jedidiah Andrews, ministers, met and or- 
dained Rev. John Boyd. 

Francis MAKEMIE was a native of Ireland, 
and was converted at the age of fourteen, 
“sg the instructions of a pious-school-mas- 
ter. He was permanently settled and engaged 
in business in Accomac county, Virginia, as 
early as 1690. He married Naomi, eldest 
daughter of William Anderson, of Accomac, a 
man of wealth, who, by will dated October 10, 
1698, gave to Makemie one thousand acres at 
Matehatanck, Makemie’s place of residence. 
He gave him also a release of moneys lent him, 
and a sloop, and nine hundred and fifty acres 
at Pocomoke, The condition of the grant was 
that he should pay 61. to the testator’s sister 
Barons, 5/.to his sister Hope, and Si. to his sis- 
ter Nock, and that he bestow 50/. on the edu- 
cation of bis three grand-daughters, the chil- 
dren of his daughter Comfort, the wife of Elias 
Taylor. From the terms of the will, it seems 
likely that at the making of it Makemie had no 
child. Mr. Anderson was a distiller, and from 
the names of his daughters, it is probable that 
he was cotnected by marriage with a Puritan 
family. 

In 1692, four hundred and fifty acres were 
granted to Makemie by certificate of Accomac 
court. Odober 4, 1698, he was licensed by the 
same court, as a Dissenting minister, to preach 
in his dweling house at Pocomoke, (near Reho- 
both, Maryland,) and at Onancock, near Cap- 
tain Jonathan Swesey’s. He produced certifi- 
cates from Barbadoes, of his having been qua- 
lified there, according to the law allowing lib- 
erty to Dissenters. He went forth, says Dr. 
Miller, (Life of Rodgers,) in all directions 
preaching the gospel wherever he found people 
willing to hear him. The Episcopal clergy of 
Virginia, had influence enough to cause him to 
be arrested and carried to Williamsburg ; but 
by the force of his talents, and the fascination 
of his address, he conciliated the Governor, 
who licensed his dwelling house asa place of 
worship, and also gave him a general license 
to preach throughout the dominion. This ar- 
rest probably took place before his being quali- 
fied by the county court. 

In the spring of 1704, he sailed for Great 
Britain, and prevailed with the ministers of 
London tc undertake the support of two itine- 
rants for the space of two years, and after that 
time to send two more on the same condition, 
allowing the former time to settle. He returned 
in 1705, bringing with him John Hampton, and 
George McNish. In November, 1705, Rev. 
Robert Keth, and Mr. Alexander Adams on be- 
half of Coventry parish, represented to Somer- 
set court, Maryland, thatthey had reason to be- 
lieve that Makemie and his assistants designed 
to ask tobe. qualified as Dissenting teachers, 
and they requested that the application might 
be referred to the Governor. Accordingly the 
applicationof McNish was transmitted to his 
Excellency, and so also was a joint petition of 
Hampton and McNish, presented January,. 
1706, and on the 12th June, 1706, they ap- 
peared in court, with an order from the Gover- 
nor to the Justices to receive their oaths, and 
they were iccordingly authorized to preach at 
the meeting house, near Mr. Edgars (Pitts’ 
creek)—at the head of Monokin, (Princess 
Anne,) at Snowhill, and the one on Mr. Joseph 
Venable’s land, at Wicomico, (Salisbury.)— 
These metting houses were all within fifteen 
miles of etch other. The meeting house at 
Rehoboth, wenty-five miles from Snowhill, was 
built on Mikemie’s land, and the site given to 
the congregation in his will. Immediately on 
the licensing of Hampton and McNish, in June 
1706, it is probable the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia was formed; the meeting, of which we 
have a record, was undoubtedly its second 
meeting. 

In Janusry, 1707, Makemie and Hampton 
started for Boston to engage the ministers there 
to aid the feeble congregations under the care of 
the Presbytery. They stopped at New York, 
and callingon the Governor, ‘‘ purely to pay 
our respects to him,” they dined with him in 
the Fort. The few Presbyterian families in the 
city having requested Makemie to preach, he 
did so, at a private house, because the Governor 
had forbidden the Dutch minister to admit him 
to his pulpit. For this he was arrested, and 
indicted, and lay in prison two months ; being 
released on bail, he visited his family, and re- 
turned in June, 1707; he was tried, and defend- 
ed himself, and was acquitted, but his bail was 
not exonerated until he had paid the whole cost 
of prosecution, 831. 7s. 6d. The Legislative 
Assembly of New York soon after denounced 
this compelling him to pay the costs of prose- 
cution as a great grievance, and contrary. to 
justice. | 

Makemie died in 1708, probably in the sum- 
mer; his will is dated April 27, 1708. He left 
his law books to Andrew Hamilton, and gave 
to his widow and two daughters the right of se- 
lecting out of his English books, one hundred 
and twenty volumes; the remainder of his books 
he gave to Mr. Andrews of Philadelphia. He 
required that on the arrival of the books in the 
city, the number of them, and the names should 
be recorded, that they might be kept as a libra- 
ry for the ministers succeeding Mr. Andrews. 
He left four lots for the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Rehoboth, and to their successors, but 
to none else but to such of the same persuasion 
in matters of religion. 

Makemie published two pamphlets, one in 
answer to a person in Virginia, who had charg- 
ed him with denying the influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; and another, containing a formal report 
at large of his trial in New York. Are any 
copies extant? : 

Dr. Miller says, Makemie and Hampton were 
sent out by a respectable body of Dissenters in 
London to serve as Evangelists in the middle 
and southern colonies. This is true of McNish 


and Hampton, but not of Makemie. (See note, 
p. 18, Records of Presbyterian Church.) Spence} 
thinks Makemie was ordained by the Presbytery 


Certificate that he produced to the county court 


Captain Thomas Andrews, and grandson of one 


| Harvard in 1695, and is said by Watson to 


minutes are in his writing. 


of Donegal before 1690. May he not have been 


ordained by the Scotch Presbyterian ministers 
in Barbadoes? and may it not have been their 


in 16997 

Makemie left a widow and two daughters, 
and a large estate. His daughter Elizabeth 
died the same year, and her mother soon after. 
Anne, the other child, married Mr. Holden, and 
died in 1787, without children. She left 1001. 
to the Presbyterian congregation of Pitt’s creek, 
for the support of a minister. 

Makemie was a man of eminent piety, and 
strong intellectual powers. 

(For these particulars we are indebted chiefly 
to Spence’s Sketches—and to Dr. Miller’s Life 
of Rogers. Dr. Hill’s work we have never 
seen.) 

JepIp1an ANDREWS was born at Hingham, 
Massachusetts, July, 1674; he was the son of 


of the earliest settlers. His mother was living 
in 1730, aged ninety-six. He graduated at 


have preached in Philadelphia in 1698,* but the 
Register of Baptisms in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, is dated December 14, 
1701 ; it is in the handwriting of Andrews, and 
shows that he travelled fifty and sixty miles 
around, and on both sides of the Delaware, 
preaching and baptizing Where, or when he 
was ordained, is uncertain. ‘The meeting house 
was built in 1704, and enlarged, through aid 
from New England in 1729. He attended the 
meeting of Presbytery in 1706, and his name 
is recorded as present at each meeting till 1746. 
He kept the records from 1708 to the time of 
his death. 

In 1707, Mr. Boyd and Mr. Andrews were 
ordered to prepare some overtures to be con- 
sidered by Presbytery for propagating religion 
in their congregations. They introduced the 
following, and they were adopted. 1. That 
each minister read a chapter each Lord’s day, 
and comment upon it. 2. That Christian So- 
cieties (or prayer meetings,) be set on foot and 
encouraged. 3. That the ministers preach in 
destitute places, where an opportunity of doing 
good offers. With these, it was reported at the 
next meeting, that all had complied, and it was 
further recommended to Mr. Andrews, to take 
into serious consideration the reading and com- 
menting upon a chapter. All but he were pre- 
pared by previous habit for this part of religious 
worship. In 1735, a portion of the Philadel- 
phia congregation petitioned for leave to be- 
come a separate body, desiring for their minis- 
ter the Rev. Robert Cross, of Jamaica, a native 
of Ireland. The remainder of the congrega- 
tion desired to prevent the separation, and to 
settle the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson of Eliza- 
bethtown, as colleague with Mr. Andrews. A 
new congregation was erected, and supplied, 
until early in 1738, when Mr. Cross was in- 
stalled, and the two parties united. 

Mr. Andrews, being the oldest man, and the 
oldest minister in the Synod, was chosen Mod- 
erator in 1741, when the protest against the 
New Brunswick brethren was brought in. The 
protestation 
was brought in by Mr. Cross, read and signed 
by several members, which is kept in retentis. 
Upon this it was canvassed by the former pro- 
testing brethren (the Tennents, Blair, &c.) 
whether they or we were to be looked upon as 
the Synod. We maintained that théy had no 
right to sit, whether they were the major or 
minor number. Then they motioned we should 
examine this point, and that the major number 
was the Synod. They were found to be the 
minor number, and upon this they withdrew. 
After this the Synod proceeded to business.” 
They who withdrew were William Tennent, 
and Richard Treat, of Philadelphia Presbytery; 
Charles Tennent, and Samuel Blair, of New- 
castle; and Eleazer Wales, Gilbert Tennent, 
and William Tennent, Jr., of New Brunswick ; 
and at least three Elders, William McCrea, 
Richard Walker, and David Chambers, and 
perhaps John Ramsey. Mr. Andrews was 
chairman of the committee appointed to write a 
narrative of the causes of the separation to Pre- 
sident Clap. 

Mr. Andrews died in 1746, aged seventy- 
two. K. H. 


* Dr. Hodge says he was invited and came to 
Philadelphia in 1698. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
THE SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


The annual meeting of the Synod of New 
Jersey was opened, in the first Presbyterian 
Church of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday the 18th inst., with divine services. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. P. O. 
Studdiford, of the Presbytery of Raritan the 
Moderator of last year. The number of bishops 
and elders in attendance in the course of the 
sessions was more than one hundred. The 
Rev. John Gray, of the Presbytery of Newton, 
was chosen Moderator. 

A considerable portion of the attention of the 
Synod was devoted to the present state of the 
missionary operations of our Church, in both 
their departments. Besides the time occupied 
by this subject in the regular business, an entire 
evening was assigned to each of the Missionary 
Boards; and large assemblies, on both occasions, 
listened to the statements and appeals of the re- 
presentatives of the two kindred objects. 

On Tuesday evening the Rev. Dr. Potts and 
Hon. Walter Lowrie, of New York, appeared on 
behalf of the Foreign Board and made very in- 
teresting addresses. : 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. W. A. 
McDowell, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Dr. Hodge, 
of Princeton, on behalf of the Domestic Board, 
made eloquent and appropriate addresses. 

A third evening was spent by the Synod and 
a general congregation in devotional exercises, 
when addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Yeo- 
mans, President of Lafayette College, Easton 
Pennsylvania, and Rev. John Hall, of Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Another prominent part of the business of the 
Synod was the disposition of an overture from 
the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, in reference 
to the law of marriage. ‘The overture (which 
was sent up by the unanimous vote of the Pres- 
bytery,) prayed the Synod to move the General 
Assembly to take the constitutional steps to pro- 
cure authority from the Presbyteries to strike 
out the following sentence from the Confession 
of Faith, chap. 24, sec. 4. 


‘‘ The man may not marry any of his wife’s} 


kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own, 
nor the woman of her husband’s kindred near- 
er in blood than of her own.” 

An able debate of the proposition took place 
on two successive days, in which a number of 
the members participated. ‘The motion was 
chiefly and ably advocated by the Rev. Dr. 
Maclean (Vice-President ‘of the College of New 
Jersey,) and President Yeomans, of Lafayette 
College. Professor Dod and the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge, of Princeton, replied at length, and with 
much ingenuity and eloquence. The general 
argument in behalf of the proposition, as stated 
at much length by Professor Maclean, denied 
that there is any Scriptural authority for the 
rule. The learned Professor entered into a 
minute and critical analysis of the language and 
purport of the Scriptures on the question, in 
order to show that the rule is not authorized. 
The argument was sustained in every particular 
by President Yeomans. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
the result was that the overture was directed to 
be sent to the Assembly by a vote of fifty-seven 
to twenty-four. It appeared to be the general 
opinion of those who voted with the majority, 


that whilst the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus} 


is to be received as the Divine law of marriage, 
it does not either expressly, or by fair implica- 
tion, give ground for the prohibition stated in 


_formity to them, were directed to 


the sentence objected to in the Confession oa 


Faith; and that, at all events, the removal off 


the clause would leave the doctrine of the Con- 
fession of Faith standing in full accordance with 
the principles of our whole standards, viz. 
*« Marriage ought not to be within the — of 
consanguinity or affinity forbidden in the Word.” 

The Synod appointed a Committee to report 
on the Book of Hymns which was submitted to 
the last Assembly. ‘The Committee recom- 
mended a large number of corrections and omis- 
sions as indispensable to the adoption of the 
book by this part of the Church. ‘Ptie sugges- 
tions, with a resolution of the Synod, in con- 
transmitted 
to the Assembly’s Committee, and an earnest re- 
quest made that the volume should not be print- 
ed until the next Assembly shall have consider- 
ed it. 

The Synod, on petition of the parties inter- 
ested, divided the Presbytery of Caledonia into 
two new Presbyteries, to be named Steuben and 
W yoming. 

At a late hour on Thursday night the Synod 
adjourned to meet next year at Newton. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THR BIBLE AMONG SEAMEN. 
Extract from the Monthly Report of L. P. Hubbard, Agent 
of the New York Bible Society. 

Since my last report I have practised the 
most rigid economy in the distribution of the 
Scriptures among seamen. Still the number of 
volumes distributed is about five hundred, in 
different languages, scattered in every direc- 
tion by land and by sea. 

- This amount seems small compared with for- 
mer distributions, but who can estimate the 
amount of good it may accomplish? Who 
dares affirm that it were better if nothing had 
been done? Surely not we, who have had so 
much to encourage us from month to month, 
and who believe in the promise of God, that 
“his word shall not return unto him void.” If, 
by this effort, one seaman is made wise unto 
salvation, we have not laboured in vain; and 
that many will be brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, judging from past experience, through 
this instrumentality, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. | 

The distribution among seamen last year was 
very thorough, embracing every class of ves- 
sels as well as the boarding houses. 

What is now wanted mainly, to give suc- 
cess to our labours, is the living voice to follow 
those Bibles that have been so liberally dispen- 
sed, and exhort the recipients to turn their at- 
tention to those things that make for their ever- 
lasting peace. 

Of course, while we are performing this la- 
bour of love, a ready opportunity is presented 
for supplying all that may be found destitute. 

I have been cheered and delighted, as I have 
visited from ship to ship, to find very few sai- 
lors destitute of the Scriptures, and to witness 
the pleasure with which they referred to the 
fact, that I visited and supplied them at a for- 
mer time, thus affording an excellent opportu- 
nity to speak a kind word for the Bible, which 
is well received. 

have recently visited a great number of 
Erie Canal and other boatmen, and found quite 
a number destitute of the Scriptures, and sup- 
plied them. The kind and courteous manner 
in which I was received among them, strongly 
impressed me with the importance of making 
persevering efforts for the moral improvement 
of every class of men, however degraded they 
may be. These men, you are aware, have 
been considered the vilest of the vile, but the 
unremitted exertions of Rev. Timothy Stillman, 
and other kindred spirits, is fast improving their 
character. 

Landsmen seldom rise above the standard of 
morals in the domestic circle. ‘The boarding- 
house is to the sailor what the domestic circle 
is to the landsman. It refines and elevates, or 
it degrades. With these views, my efforts to 
produce a reformation in those houses already 
existing, or to promote the establishment of 
Sailor’s Homes, have been constant and unre- 
mitted from the commencement of my agency, 
nine years ago. 

A few extracts from my early reports will 
show the influence they were then exerting. 

‘«* November 26, 1834.—The boarding-houses 
as usual have been visited, and opportunities 
sought there to do good; although this may 
seem like carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp, yet, with prudence and kindness, there 
is no difficulty in saying to the sailor all that 
we could wish, and in most cases, we can con- 
verse as freely with the landlord as the sailor. 
An indirect influence is exerted in this way, 
we trust, beneficial to the sailor; a knowledge 
of the fact that your agent may visit them 
when they least expect or desire it, operates as 
a check on those abuses which are known to 
exist. 

‘March 9th, 1836.—The boarding-houses, 
though in many instances an unpleasant duty, 
have been visited as usual, and it is believed 
the influence, in many instances, has been sal- 
utary in checking those abuses which are so 
prevalent, and hopes are entertained that those 
dens of iniquity, the greatest barrier to the ad- 
vancement of this cause, will ere long be bro- 
ken up.” 

The prediction ccntained in the last extract, 
has, to some extent, become a matter of history. 

In common with every friend of seamen, | 
was rejoiced at the completion of the Sailor’s 
Home, an object that had long been near and 
dear to my heart, but my joy was not complete 
till I became acquainted with the following 
facts and results, the effect no doubt to a great 
extent of that noble institution. 1 read from 
the Sailor’s Magazine for September, that 
‘¢ Messrs. James Hagan, Thomas J. Watkins, 
John Southwell, Wm. Sharp, and Wm. B. Ja- 
cobs, after mature deliberation, having become 
satisfied of the baneful influence of intoxica- 
ting drinks upon the bodies and minds of sea- 
men, have removed their bars, and no longer 
deal out the poison to their shipmates.” 

I know these men well, some of them from 
the commencement of my labours. They are 
among the most respeetable and influential of 
the keepers of sailor boarding-houses. 

I have introduced this subject now, as the 
boarding-houses ever have been, and ever must 
be the theatre of action on which to plant the 
standard of the cross, and scatter the seed of 
divine truth, till sailors, by its transforming in- 
fluence, are renewed in the image of their 
Maker. 

Here, peradventure, I ought to close my re- 
port, but several incidents crowd upon my 
mind; I will, however, ask your indulgence 
only while I relate one. 

I met a short time since, a Norwegian, who 
stated that he had reason to believe that your 
agent was instrumental, under God, of his con- 
version. ‘Indeed, how so?” said I. ‘ About 
six years ago,” said he, ‘soon after I landed 
in New York, it being a pleasant Sabbath morn- 
ing, I started, with five of my countrymen, on 
an excursion to view the city. We had not 
proceeded far when you met us, and invited us 
to go to the Mariner’s Church. We did not un- 
derstand your object till you directed our atten- 
tion to the Bethel flag, when we consented to 
go, I scarcely know why, for we could not un- 
derstand a word of English. We took our seats 
listlessly in the sanctuary, but the services had 
not proceeded far before I felt as 1 never felt 
before; I had an awful sense of the presence 
of a holy God, and of my exceeding sinfulness. 
The services closed, but my serious impressions 
continuing to increase, I went to the church 
again on Monday evening, in hopes of finding 
a meeting, but the church was closed. I] walk- 
ed the streets till I reached the Battery; there I 
lifled up my heart in prayer to God, and while 
thus engaged, He, through the blessed Saviour, 
spoke peace to my soul. I united with the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, and have continued 
a member to the present time.” 

There was something touching and impres- 


sive in this simple narrative. A stranger in a 
strange land, unable to converse in English, he 
could not learn the way of salvation from some 
pious friend, but was led by the Holy Spirit to 
the Saviour, and under the broad canopy of 
heaven, by the twinkling starlight; the waves 
of that ocean, whose perils he had just escaped, 
dashing at his feet, on his bended knees he 
sought that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. 
and angels rejoiced over a sinner converted from 
theerror of bis ways. He continued from that 
memorable night a devoted Christian, adorning 
his profession by his walk and conversation. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SERMONS ON SACRAMENTAL OCCASIONS. 


By Divers Ministers. 


Under this unpretending title was published 
at Boston in 1739, a small volume containing 
eight sermons preached by Gilbert Tennent and 
one by Samuel Blair, minister of Shrewsbury, 
New Jersey, and one by William Tennent of 
Freehold, It is remarkable of the first four 
that they were preached at New Brunswick, at 
the Sacramental season, August 7, 1737. Gil- 
bert Tennent preached two on the Unsearch- 
able Riches of Christ. Blair preached in the 
evening on the Great Glory of God displayed 
in the Gospel. And William Tennent the next 
day on Walking in Christ. They were pro- 
bably printed speedily afier at New Brunswick, 
for Gilbert Tennent dates his preface, August 
20, 1737. In it, he says “ these sermons have 
been already blessed to sinners and saints, and 
[ am persuaded they will be further blessed and 
followed by the Almighty Power of the Holy 
Spirit. These discourses do now appear to 
the world in the same order and words in which 
they were at first delivered, excepting the addi- 
tion of one paragraph.” Gilbert Tennent’s dis- 
courses are highly rhetorical, glowing with fer- 
vid thought, and adorned with exuberance of 
strong and noble expressions. Blair’s is grave, 
masterly, and singularly instructive. William 
Tennent’s is plain, practical, and vigorous, and 


like the others, full of matter, and containing 


quite enough judicious thought, elucidation of 
Scripture, and instruction in doctrine to out- 
weigh a half hundred of excellent modern ser- 
mons. Add to this, that the arrangement is 
clear, and natural, and there is no straining, or 
overloading ; all seems to grow together as the 
trunk and the branches, and the load of gold- 
en fruit in some spreading orchard. The other 
sermons, (all by Gilbert Tennent,) are as fol- 
lows—Duty of Self-Examination, preached at 
Maidenhead, (now Lawrenceville, New Jersey,) 
before the Sacrament, October 22, 1737. | 

The Divinity of the Scriptures considered 
and the dangers of Covetousness detected, 
preached on Jeremiah xi. 29, at New Bruns- 
wick, April 30, 1738. 

The Legal Bow bent, or Arrows on the 
String against the King’s enemies, in two dis- 
courses on Psalm xlv. 5, at New Brunswick, 
April 23, 1738. 

The Solemn Scene of the Last Judgment, on 
2 Thessalonians i. 6—9, at Maidenhead, May 
23, 1737, and the preface to the people there 
and at Hopewell, is dated New Brunswick, 
July 6, 1737. 

The Preciousness of Christ to Believers, on 
1 Peter ii..7, at New Brunswick, at the Sacra- 
ment the first Sabbath in August, 1738, 

These sermons were probably printed sepa- 
rately in New Jersey in pamphlet form, and 
the next year reprinted ina more permanent 
shape at Boston. The copy now before us was 
found on the field of Brainerd’s labours, (the 
Forks of Delaware,) and may have been 
brought by him and sold or given away, for 
under the owner’s name is the date 1741. 

Could these sermons be reprinted, they would 
show what was the ordinary method of Ten- 
nent’s preaching, and also, (what is of more 
importance) the advantage of studying divinity 
systematically. After studying as they studied, 
they were abundantly prepared for extempo- 
raneous preaching. Many a one afler read- 
ing these sermons, would be apt to draw the 
inference that men who crowded so much di- 
vinity and so much practical religion into a 
sermon, must have soon exhausted themselves, 
and been driven to the necessity of repeating 
again and again the same things, and certainly 
that they could not long have sustained them- 
selves in one place. Yet Tennent tells us that 
when he preached these sermons, he had been 
the minister at New Brunswick, nearly twelve 
years; and we know that for twenty years after, 
he was not only a popular but a valuable 
preacher. His ministerial course was abun- 
dant in labour, and long, yeaching from 1725 
to 1764. William Tennent continued the Pas- 
tor of Freehold from his ordination, October 
25, 1733, to his death March 8, 1777. 

Let none flatter themselves that they preach 
to more enlightened congregations than those 
which looked up to the Tennents and were fed. 
We concede they are more polished, but truly we 


may say of them as Dr. Finley of Baskinridge - 


said of his father, a man who laboured at his 
loom for subsistence—* O if I had the know- 
ledge of Church history and divinity, which 
my father had! 
little finger than J] have in my head.” -And 
yet most men would admit that Dr. Finley was 
as able a divine and preacher as any we have 
now. 

Our Board of Publication it is to be hoped 
will endeavour to secure from perishing these 
scattered pamphlets and works of our early 
ministers; their manuscripts ought not to be 
lost sight of. We cannot doubt that the letters 
left by Gilbert Tennent must contain much to 
illustrate the early history of our Church; are 
they lost? There used to be in the cellar of 
Princeton Seminary a box of letters, (damp and 
dusty,) to the late Rev. Jacob Green, of Hano- 
ver, New Jersey. Do they contain nothing of 
interest in relation to the Revolution, or still 
earlier, to the union of the Synods in 1758? 

In the Philadelphia Library, are a number 
of sermons published by Tennent, William 
Foster, Carmichael, and others on the Lawful- 
ness of Defensive War, at the time of the In- 
dian aggressions on the Pennsylvania frontier. 
Tennent, greatly to the consternation of the 
Quakers, preached from Exodus xv. 3, The 
Lord God is aman of war. The Presbyte- 
rians were on the frontier, and bore the brunt 
of Indian war, and the Non-Resistance doc- 
trines of the Quakers and the Moravians sound- 
ed in their ears as dolefully as the war-whoop 
of the savages. 3 


These desultory remarks ought not to close — 


without correcting a false impression concern- 
ing Gilbert Tennent, made by a note of Dr. 
Green’s inSprague’s Lectures on Revivals. ‘In 
the early part of my ministry in Philadelphia,” 
says the venerable man, “there were still 
living several members of the Church who had 
belonged to it in the time of Mr. Tennent. 
One of these, a very pious and intelligent old 
lady, told me that she once asked Mr. Tennent 
what was the manner of his preaching which 
was so singularly and generally successful -in 
his journey through New England. His an- 
swer was—There was nothing peculiar in my 
manner of preaching in that journey; I was 
constantly travelling and had scarcely any 
time to study or meditate. But I went into 
the pulpit and preached as well as I could, and 
me taught the people. I had very little to do 
with it.” 

This statement is understood by too many to 
mean that Tennent in that journey preached 
slap-dash, whatever came uppermost—but 
this is wholly incorrect. It naturally means, 
that he preached on that journey just as he did 
in Philadelphia, and that it was by no ingenious- 
ly managed device that he made so powerful 
an impression for good at that time. He wish- 


ed to convince the good lady that he resorted 


to no tricks, or to any out of the way doctrine 


Light broke in upon him, | 


He has more of both in his | 
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business was transacted with a promptitude and 


- faithfully borne the burden and heat of the day, 


or measure, but that God blessed the mea 
which were identically the same with those which 
she was enjoying from Sabbath to Sabbath. Ten- 
nent’ was no raw preacher when he went to 
New England—he had been twelve or fifteen 
years in the ministry, and he did not enter on 
the sacred office until after a thorough training. 
Granting then that he had little time for study 
or meditation in that tour, yet he had in his 
herd a stock of sermons, and doubtless he did 
as Whitefield did, preach the same sermons 
over and over as he passed from place to place. 
Foote, the actor, said Whitefield was the great- 
est when he was preaching the same sermons 
for the fortieth time. Tennent learned fully 
man's dependence on God—no gieat blessing 
followed his labours at New Brunswick or Phil- 
adelphia, but in New England and many other 
places, God gave him abundant success. W. 
: Selected for the Presbytenan. 
‘THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH BURIAL SERVICE. 


From Rev. A. P. Goudy’s letter to Rev. A. Boyd. 


“The charge against your service is, that iz 
affirms the absolutely certain salvation of all 
over whom it is recited. 

Mark the language of the opening statement. 
“Forasmuch as it hath pleased God, of his 
great mercy, to take unto himself the soul ol 
our dear brother, here departed”—what means 
this ?-you talk of “high hopes,” of “ charitable 
presumption”—why, sir, this is perfect con- 
viction, undoubting certainty. And what right, 
l ask, have you to utter that language over 
every grave, whose tenant may, through life, 
have preserved comparatively a blameless 
walk? -Does not your Bible teach you, that 
multitudes live and die in the communion of 
the church, who have no inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God? Why then, 
will-your church compel her ministers to pro- 
claim over the graves of all who have kept up, 
in this life, but “the form of godliness” (sup- 
posing her testimony thus limited) that the souls 
of such, * Almighty God hath in his great mer- 
cy, taken unto himself?” Who gave her au- 
thority to do this? In daring to claim it, is 
she not intruding into the place of God, and 
impiously wielding the prerogative of the heart- 
searching King? Are you able to reconcile 
it with Scripture, with reason, with respect for 
the feelings of God’s people, and with true 
charity to the souls of unconverted men? Oh, 
sir, reflect, how many.of the latter class are 
present at every burial of the dead—how many 
of the young, the ignorant, the thoughtless—how 
many decent formalists, and impenitent world- 
lings are spectators of the solemn scene! What 
must be theg impression made on characters 
such as these, when the words of the burial ser- 
vice sound in their ears? They hear the min- 
ister of Christ declaring in the most solemn 
and unequivocal language, that the soul of the 
departed has been taken away in mercy to be 
for ever with the Lord. They bethink them 
of the qualities of him whose remains now lie 
before them; they call to mind how he lived 
and how hedied. They institute a mental com- 
parison between his conduct and their own; 
and the fatal inference immediately suggests 
itself—if he is safe, why should we tremble? 
He was no better than ourselves ; let us banish 
our misgivings—* we shall have peace, though 
we walk in the imagination of our hearts, to 
add drunkenness to thirst.”” 1 ask you, is there 
not room to fear, that multitudes have been led 
to build themselves up in delusion, by listening 
to this service; have stifled, even while stand- 
ing in the church-yard, the rising convictions 
of conscience, and returned to their homes and 


their occupations, whispering to their souls| 


‘* peace, peace ; when there is no peace.” Ah! 
sir, that isa fearful responsibility which Christ’s 
ministers incur, when they cast a stumbling- 
block before the feet of sinners—when they 
say any thing, or do any thing, that tends to 
harden them in their sins! ‘** Woe unto them,” 
saith God “that call evil good, and good evil— 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitier—dark-| 
ness for light, and light for darkness.” 
But your system, you insist on it, is one o 
“genuine charity.” You say it ‘*hopeth all 
things.” Truly in a certain sense it does, and 
believeth all things too—but can you add the 
rest of the text, and say “it rejoiceth in the 
Trura?” Charity! to whom? To the dead? 
theygare beyond the reach of your compassions. 
However boundlessand overflowing, they affect 
not their changeless destiny. To the living? 
I have shown you that this service must exert 
the most pernicious influence on all who hear it, 
wounding the religious sensibilities of the en- 
lightened Christian, stifling the convictions of 
the awakened sinner, and hardening in their 
delusion the crowd of reckless offenders. Call 
not then your burial office “charity.” It is 
cruelty.” X. 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 
THE SYNOD OF OHIO. 


The Synod of Ohio met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment; and was opened with a sermon, by Rev. 
William Wylie, the Moderator, upon John xv. 
4—* Abide in me and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abjde in me.” 
There were present forty-siz Ministers and 
twenty-eight Elders. Seventeen Ministers were 
absent. 

The Rev. Henry Hervey, was chosen Mod- 
erator, and the Reverends William Aikin, and 
Simeon Brown, Clerks. 

The most gratifying harmony prevailed 
through all the sessions of the Synod. The 


wisdom, which, we trust, will advance the in- 
terests of the Church, and the glory of God. 
The proceedings deemed of public interest, we 
give below. 
The Committee appointed to report a min- 
ute relative to deceased ministers of this Sy- 
nod, submitted the following, which was accept- 
ed and adopted: | 
The Synod would devoutly acknowledge the 
hand of God in removing from the Church be- 
low, since our last meeting, the Rev. Robert 
Lee of the Presbytery of Marion; the Rev. 
James B. Morrow, of the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter, and Stated Clerk of the Synod ; and, also, 
Mr. Robert Fulton, a licentiate of the Presby- 
tery of Richland. Father Lee, being one of 
the oldest members of Synod, who had long and 


and brother Morrow being in the prime of life, 
and occupying an important station of useful- 
ness in the Synod, and in the Church; and 
brother Fulton having just entered upon his la- 
bours, in our wide and perishing harvest, with 
great promise of usefulness, the Synod, in re- 
cording their death, feel called upon seriously to 
regard this solemn admonition from our glori- 
ous Master, warning us of the uncertainty of 
life, and calling us impressively to more fideli- 
ty and diligence in our work, while it is day, 
knowing that we, too, may soon lose all oppor- 
tunity of serving our Master on earth, and be 
taken to give an account of our stewardship. 

_ And, whilst the Synod cannot but feel deeply 
the loss of these brethren from our ranks, far 
too thin for the wide field of conflict which we 
occupy, and, whilst we deeply sympathize with 
the bereaved families and friends of our de- 
ceased brethren, we would, nevertheless, rejoice 
in the confident hope, that they have ceased 
from their labours in the Church below, only to 
be engaged in the more perfect and glorious 
service of their Master above. From this hope 
we also would take encouragement, looking, 
with humble faith to a participation in the same 
blessed service ; having confidence that though 
we are yet on earth, we belong to the same glo- 
rious sacramental host, 

‘“‘ A part of which has crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


The Rev. Hiland Hulburd, was appointed 
Agent for the General Assembly’s Boards of 
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tion, to operate within this Synod the ensuing 
ear ; and the Reverends Dr. Hoge, Archibald 
nooa, James Culbertson, J. D. Smith, and 
George Wells, were appointed a Committee to 
superintend the work. 

The following overture was brought up by 
the Presbytery of Richland, viz: “ Is baptism, 
administered by the preachers of the Oberlin 
Association to be regarded as valid?”—which 
was referred to the Reverends Dr. Hoge, J. 
Culbertson, and W. Wylie, to report thereon; 
who, in due time, brought in the following, 
viz: 

‘* As the efficacy of Christian ordinances does 
not depend on the cliaracter of those who ad- 
minister them, but on the grace of Christ—so 
we may conclude, that their validity stands on 
a similar their appointment by 
the head of the Church. Complete soundness 


| in the faith, and ecclesiastical order, according 


to the Holy Scriptures, however important in 
themselves, and necessary to the prosperity of 
true religion, cannot be deemed essential to the 
validity of ordinances; nor can error in faith or 
organization invalidate them, unless there is that 
heresy and disorder which-is fundamental, and 
effects the ordinance itself. 

We regard the errors of that body called the 
Oberlin Association, as very great, and exceed- 
ingly dangerous and corrupting in their tenden- 
cy; and would warn all our people to beware 
of them. Their preachers ought, by ne means, 
to be received by our Churches as orthodox 
ministers of the word, nor ought the members 
of their churches to be admitted to communion, 
unless they shall renounce those errors, and 
give evidence of true fuith and holiness.’ 
inasmuch as they profess to hold fundamental 
truth, and have an ecclesiastical organization, 
and ordained Ministers, and administer baptism, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, baptism thus 
administered by their ordained Ministers, is to 
be deemed valid.” 

Upon the question of adopting this report, 
there arose an interesting discussion. But, 
finally, the opinion prevailed, that Oberlinism 
was not yet sufficiently developed, to justify 
the Synod in coming to a decision on this im- 
portant question, at this time. Therefore, the 
report was laid on the table for the present. 

The brethren from the Synod of Pittsburg, 
were heard in behalf of a meeting for religious 
conference, upon important subjects, to be held 
in the first Church in Pittsburg, on the third 
Thursday of November next, by Ministers and 
Elders, from the Synods of Pittsburg, W heel- 
ing, and Ohio—and the following resolution 
was adopted, viz: . 

Resolved, That the Synod having heard the 
brethren, approve the proposed meeting at 
Pittsburg; and recommend Ministers and El- 
ders within this Synod, to attend, as they shall 
be providentially permitted; and they hope and 
pray, that this Conference may be made con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the Church of 
Christ. | 

The same brethren were heard in behalf of 
the Western Theological Seminary—and the 
following resolutions adopted, viz : 

Resolved, 1. That this Synod has full confi- 
dence in the competency and fidelity of the 
Professors in that Seminary. 

2. That we cordially recommend that Semi- 
nary to the patronage of the Churches under 
our care. 

3. That we recommend to students of The- 
ology, to avail themselves of the advantages of 
that Seminary. 

The Rev. Simeon Brown, was elected Stated 
Clerk, in the room of Rev. J. B. Morrow, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Stevens, a Missionary of the Philadel- 
phia Association for promoting a better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath on our Canals, was heard 
in behalf of that object, and the following reso- 
lution adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
Churches under our care, the operations of the 
abuve Society in discountenancing the forward- 
ing business, as conducted on the Sabbath on 
our Canals; and likewise in giving instruction 
to boatmen. 

The Committee appointed last meeting to 
prepare a history of the Church within this Sy- 
nod, reported that but few materials had come 
to hand, and therefore they had made no pro- 
gress in the business. The Committee was 
continued, and the Churches and Presbyteries 
enjoined to furnish them the needful materials. 


The Committee are, Rev. H. Hervey, of]. 


Martinsburg, and S. Brown, of Fredericktown, 
to whom brief histories of individual Churches 
are to be directed, post-paid. 

The Synod having finished their business, 
adjourned to meet in Zanesville, on the last 
Thursday in September, 1843, at 11 o’clock 
A. M. S. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 


THE SYNOD OF INDIANA. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Synod of 
Indiana, which met at Rockville, September 8, 
1842, pursuant to adjournment, and was open- 
ed with a sermon by A. Williamson, the last 
Moderator present, from Jsaiah xxviil. 16— 
“‘ Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, behold | 
lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, a sure founda- 
tion: he that believeth shall not make haste.” 
After sermon, Synod was constituted with 
prayer—twenty-five ministers and eighteen 
ruling elders were present at the opening of 
Synod, and twenty-six ministers were absent. 

William Sickels was chosen Moderator, and 
A. Williamson and D. Lattimore, temporary 
Clerks. W. Matthews sent his resignation as 
stated Clerk of Synod, which was accepted; 
and P. D. Gurley was appointed stated Clerk 
in his room. | 

A request was presented from the Presbytery 
of Logansport, to organize a new Presbytery 
to consist of the following counties of the state 
of Indiana, now in that Presbytery, viz: Lake, 
Porter, Starke, Laporte, Marshall, St. Joseph, 
Elkhart, Lagrange and Steuben, and so much 
of the State of Michigan as lies west of a line 
running North from the boundary line between 
Indiana and Ohio, with its ministers and church- 
es in our connection, to be called Lake Presby- 
tery. ‘The request of the Presbytery after con- 
siderable discussion, was granted, and a new 
Presbytery was formed, consisting of the fol- 
lowing ministers, viz: A. Bryant, W. K. Mar- 
shall, J. C. Brown, and B. Ogden, embracing 
the territory described in the request. This 
Presbytery was directed to meet at South Bend 
on the second Tuesday of January next, at 
candle-lighting. W. K. Marshall was appointed 
to open the Presbytery with a sermon, and to 
preside until a new Moderator be chosen; in case 
of his absence, then the senior minister present. 

Mr. Thompson was appointed to preach the 
missionary sermon at the next meeting of Sy- 
nod, and Mr. Chesnut his alternate. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted, 

Resolved, That Synod request the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to set off all that part of our ter- 
ritory which lies North of the Northern boun- 
dary of the Indianapolis and Crawfordsville 
Presbyteries, and constitute a new Synod to be 
called the Synod of Northern Indiana and 
Michigan, embracing the Presbyteries of Lo- 
gansport, Michigan and Lake. 

The committee on the Report of the Board 
of Directors of the Theological Seminary, made 
a report which was adapted, and is as follows: 
‘¢ The committee to whom was referred the re- 
port and other matters respecting the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at New Albany, recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Synod will use every 
effort to raise $5000 during the ensuing year, 
to complete the endowment of the second Pro- 
fessorship in the Seminary, in order to secure 


the donation of Mr, Elias Ayres. 


2. The better to effect this object, Resolved, 


That we recnmuiaad to the Board of Directors, as well as those of the State. And this must 


the appointment of an efficient agent, whom we 
will welcome to our churches, and the way for 
whose reception we will endeavour to prepare. | 

Synod spent a short season in prayer, and 
adjourned to meet at Indianapolis on the first 
Thursday of October, 1843, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. 

Parneas D. Gurtey, Stated Clerk. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Upon the shores of Madagascar the star of 
hope is rising. - The cruelty of the infatuated 
Queen appears to be working its own destruc- 
tion. Dreaded and disliked by multitudes of 
her own subjects, they seize every Opportunity 
of throwing off her galling yoke and joining 
the forces of her enemies; and unless, as we 
devoutly pray, Divine mercy speedily trans- 
forms the tyrant’s heart, the blood of the mar- 
tyrs which she has shed will, probably, be 
avenged by the sword of the heathen chiefs, 
by whom she is regarded with common hatred 
and deadly hostility. In the meantime, a wide 
and effectual door is opened by Divine Provi- 
dence on the western coast of the island, where 
the local and district chiefs are willing that the 
people should be taught. Our enterprising and 
devoted brother, the Rev. D. Johns, has recent- 
ly visited these provinces, where he fearlessly 
hazarded his life for the Lord Jesus and for the 
deliverance of his persecuted saints. For the 
present, the generous effort has failed, but it 
will speedily be renewed; and there is much to 
encourage the hope that they may yet be res- 
cued from slavery and death, and that the 
faith for which they now suffer will yet pre- 
vail throughout the length and breadth of Mada- 
gascar.—Missionury Magazine for September. 


THE FRUITS OF SOCINIANISM. 
To the Editor of L’Esperance, Paris. 

Sir—B-ing at this moment at Geneva, | 
have witnessed a scene so scandalous that it is 
impossible to convey any just idea of it to those 
who were not present. You are aware that 
the Genevese have for many years kept annual- 
ly at this period, in conjunction with many 
other Churches, a day of fast, of prayers, and 
acts of humiliation, which relates, I think, to 
some recollection of the persecutions endured 
by our reformed Churches. You know like- 
wise, perhaps, that the Government of this city, 
which is said to be weak and timid, had for 
several years past consented or even endeav- 
oured to stifle every display that was too strik- 
ingly Protestant. It had, among other acts, 
altered the time and character of this festival 
by fixing it on a Sunday of the same month when 
all the Swiss Cantons, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant; were understood to celebrate in com- 
mon a federal fast. This blow, somewhat per- 
fidiously aimed at the old remembrances of Ge- 
neva, gave offence to two classes of persons. 
On the one side, the zealous Protestants that 
were attached to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, who confined themselves to mourn in 
silence; and on the other, the simple though 
incredulous friends of the ancient Genevese na- 
tionality. At the head of these the pastor 
Cheneviere placed himself, and in concert with 
other pastors, took upon him, some four or five 
years since, to celebrate the ordinary worship 
on the day formerly kept, without asking the 
permission of the Council of State. This led 
to some altercation between the Company and 
the Government; at length, the ancient Gene- 
vese party carried it in this way, that in addi- 
tion to the federal fast, which scarcely any one 
observed, the ancient Genevese fast also should 
be kept. 

The Genevese, therefore, expected to see 
that day kept peaceably which they held in 
such esteem, and which is likewise so interest- 
ing to our Churches of France, that peopled 
Geneva with so many of their martyrs. But 
the spirit of revolt, inherent to every system 
which repudiates the Gospel, has penetrated, 
even in opposition to the majority of the people 
of Geneva, and especially of the quarter St. 
Gervais, and caused a scandal perhaps unheard 
of before in our Churches, and to which I al- 
luded at the commencement of my letter. The 
Company of pastors which each time appoints 
ad hoc the preachers who are to officiate on 
that day, and who had chosen during four 
years M. Cheneviere for one of the principal 
services, did not select him this time. The 
Radical party, by whom the revolution of the 
22d of November was effected, and which do- 
mineers especially in St. Gervais, began to 
make a stir; and although the pastor, M. Bou- 
vier, who is a man of talent and piety, was 
appointed to this parish, the revolutionists would 
have one of their own stamp; now, M. Che- 
neviere is the only member of the Protestant 
clergy who is such. They got six hundred 
signatures to their request in his favour, but 
the Company, which could not accede to this 
demand of the minority of the flock without 
affronting M. Bouvier, refused their consent to 
the request thus made. 

Hence, underhanded proceedings, directed, I 
am told, by a newspaper writer driven from 
among us, and who was once or twice led by 
the police with a chain round his neck. ‘To- 
day I went with the crowd to the large church 
of St. Gervais. It was filled full half an hour 
before the hour of service. But numerous 
groups of the lower orders already occupied 
the entrances. An uneasy feeling pervaded the 
audience. Soon movements of anxiety were 
visible; it was perceived that there was a dis- 
turbance in the street; the magistrates, whose 
seats had been kept, did not make their appear- 
ance; the person who was in the pulpit went 
on reading beyond the time when the last bell 
should have given him notice to stop. By and 
by it became known that the entrance to the 
belfry was occupied by the disaffected. 

Shortly after, it was rumoured that M. Bou- 
vier, who was coming towards the church in 
his canonicals, had been stopped by the mob. 
An undefinable agitation seizes the congrega- 
tion. This scene, already gloomy, seemed 
even more so by the darkness of the day and 
of the locality ; it rained; and the red curtains 
of the church being drawn some _ persons 
thought it was done in case any missiles 
should be thrown at the windows from the 
street. By degrees it became certain that the 
preacher who had been chosen would not make 
his appearance. One hope only remained to 
those who had generous and Christigh-like 
feelings: namely, that one of the many pastors 
or ministers who were present would address 
the assembly. But. it seems that neither of 
them felt himself equal to undertake a duty so 
exciting; at length, itis true, one was seen to 
ascend the pulpit, but merely to dismiss the 
audience, which consisted of about two thou- 
sand persons!.... 

It is here that I am ata loss to find words 
to describe the scene that ensued: not that 
there was much tumult, but it seemed like the 
gathering of a storm with an oppressive almos- 
phere. Several were indignant at the congre- 
gation being thus dismissed, and upon the 
countenances of many there was a sinister ex- 
pression. The windows looking into the street, 
through which those who quitted the church 
had to pass, were filled with spectators. | 
withdrew, full of grief, like many more, ex- 
claiming te myself, This then is Socinianism! 
Deism! Rationalism! the everlasting religion 
of free examination, of which the entire system 
is to attack the faith of others! It is in the 
name of the professor of dogma, appointed and 
maintained by the Company of Geneva, that 
this infamous scene took place! It is that 
complete incredulity which lies hid at the bot- 
tom of Socinianism, which has diffused itself 
like poison over all this nation, once so zea- 
lous; it has deprived the magistrates of all ener- 
gy, the Protestants of their wonted zeal, and 
allows some fifty or a hundred worthless fel- 
lows to direct in this city the affairs of religion, 


every where be the case under similar circum- 
stances. 

I think it right to make these things known 
in France through the medium of your journal, 
in order that this system of indifference may 
be well exposed by its fruits of impiety or 
cowardice, and which with us, as elsewhere, 
has strength only to reject the Gospel. 

Geneva, Sept. 8, 1842. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fire 1n Ricumonp.—A fire broke out in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on Saturday morning, 22d instant, 
which destroyed a number of houses. It commenced 
in Messrs. Leggan & McMinn’s carpenter shop on 
the south side of Cary street, and extended to the 
brick row on the opposite side, where the brick 
building of Colonel Carrington was slightly in- 
jured. The adjoining house, occupied by Messrs. 
D. & C. R. Weller, was destroyed. An adjoining 
house partially injured. ‘The grocery of Mr. W. 
Abrahams destroyed. The wheel-wright shop of 
Mr. S. Johnson, and the tobacco factory of Mr. W. 
H. Smnith, both destroyed. Some damage was done 
to the hat factory of Mr. Dooley, and a frame house 
containing 1200 tierces of ground plaster, owned 
by Messrs. Davenport and Allen, was destroyed. 
Most of the buildings were insured but not suffi- 
ciently to cover the entire loss.— Balt. Amer. 


Raitroap Accipent.—As the train of passenger 
cars from Baltimore were on their way to Hancock, 
on Monday about one o’clock, the locomotive and 
tender were thrown off the track, by coming in con- 
tact with a stone that had heen placed on one of the 
rails by some malicious person, near the * North 
Mountain Cut,” killing instantly the fireman, named 
Haines, and slightly scalding the engine man, Mr. 
Sawtell. None of the passengers, we are happy to 
learn, were in the slightest degree injured. 

Law Proressorsuip.—The Western University 
of Pennsylvania have elected Walter H. Lowrie, 
Esq., an able member of the Pittsburgh bar, to the 
Professorship of Law, which has been recently es- 
tablished in that Institution. 


Tue Times.—The scarcity of money and the al- 
Jost total stoppage of monetary exchanges have 
reduced the prices of Southern products to a ruinous 
depression. Three hundred bales of cotton sold in 
New Orleans a few days ago at six and a quarter 
cents. And it is stated in the Nashville Banner 
that immense sacrifices are made in Middle ‘Ten- 
nessee. 

Deatu By Licutxinc-—On Thursday afternoon 
of last week, while Mr. Winchester House was 
working on the steeple of the new chuich, he was 
stunned by lightning, and fell tothe ground, some 
seventy-two feet. He was taken up senseless, and 
died ina few minutes. He wasa young man of 
good character. —Spring field (Ill.) Jour. 


SreamsuHipP on Fire.-The British steamship North 
America, which arrived at Boston on Friday, from 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, tock firein her aia’ 
cabin on the same evening, while moored.across the 
foot of Long wharf, and had it not been for the 
prompt exertions of the Fire Departmeat of that 
city, she must have been entirely destroyed. As it 
was, her whole interior was so much damaged as to 
require to be taken out, and newly constructed. 
The boats from the different men-of-war in the har- 
bour rendered all the assistance possible. As a boat 
from the United States ship Ohio was lowered for 
the purpose of conveying some of the sailors to as- 
sist in subduing the fire, the coil caught the legs of 
one of the boys, (named John Black, about fifteen 
years of age) and broke them both off, just above the 
ankle. They were amputated, and the boy is as 
comfortable as could be expected. ' 


Free Necrors.—The New Orleans Trpic of the 
6th inst., says :—The police of the First Municipa- 
lity have, within a few days, arrested anumber of 
free negroes and persons of colour for entering the 
State in violation of the Act cf March 16, 1842. 
Masters of vessels will find coioured stewards to be 
troublesome gentry under our existing police regu- 
lations. ‘They wi! be detained in jail until the de- 
parture of the respective vessels to which they be- 
long; and the Captains will be required to furnish 
security for the paymentof the expensesand charges 
of their arrest and detention, and also for their tran- 
portation beyond the jurisdiction of the State. For 
a second violation cf the law, the punishment is five 
— hard labour in the Penitentiary at Baton 

ouge. 

Tue Unirep States anp Morocco.—A Paris 
correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis, wri- 
ting under date of Oct ber 1, states that Com. Mor- 
gan who had visited Tangier with two vessels of 
war, had returned hastily to Cadiz, in the frigate 
Congress—leaving the Fairfield at Tangier to fol- 
low shortly for Cadiz. ‘Ihe Pacha had refased the 
reparation which the Commodore had denanded 
for the maintenance of the pacific relations between 
the court of Morocco and the United States where- 
upon he had written to the Emperor, and an answer 
to the letter was expected by the Fairfield. 


Soutnern Manuractures.~T'he Huntsvile (Ala.) 
Herald says:—We understand that arranzements 
have been made by which several Bagging and 
Rope Factories, will in a short time be put in opera- 
tion in Jackson county in this State. Fourfactories 
have been for some time past, in operation in this 
county, viz: Messrs. B. S. Pope & Co. and Mastin 
& Brothers, near this place, and Woodhall, 
and another, (name not recollected) in New Madi- 
son. 


American Pins.—The Howe Manuficturing 
Company, at Birmingham, Conn., turn qt over 
a million pins per day. They are manufacoured at 
a cheaper rate than heretofore, three hundred being 
sold for five cents. ‘They are all the usual sizes, 
but differ from the imported pin mainly in this, that 
they are solid-headed—that is, the pin and head are 
ove and indivisible. The pins are twice the stiff- 
ness of the English, and the point of exceed ng fine- 
ness, owing to improvements in the method of man- 
ufacturing. 

Severe Drovucnr.—A letter from Fort Smith, 
on the Arkansas, dated the 12th ultimo, piblished 
in the St. Louis Republican, states that the coun- 
try about there is suffering under a great drought 
which threatens even to kill the cattle. Water is 
excessively scarce ; on some routes not to be found 
in fifteen or twenty miles! The Arkansas river is 
“ _ that it cannot be navigated by the smallest 

eels. 


Tue Nationat Instirute.—The Secretary of the 
Navy, at the request of the National Institute at 
Washington, has issued a circular to the officers of 
the Navy, requesting their aid and co-operation in 
carrying out the objects of that Institution. The 
commanders of all sips of war, about to proceed to 
foreign stations, are requested to establish cabinets 
on board their vessels, for the purpose of reeeiving 
contributions for the Institution. A similar circular 
has been issued by Mr. Spencer, Secretary of the 
War Department, to the officers of the Army, and 
recommending the establishment of cabinets at the 
various Military posts and stations. 

Curious Worxmansnip.— The New Orleans 
Bee gives an account of a view of the city of Paris 
exhibiting in New Orleans by the widow Caron, 
which is sculptured in wood. It is said to repre- 
sent in all the smallest particulars, the streets, pub- 
lic squares, palaces, gardens, and houses, together 
with the river Seine and the bridges. It occupies 
a circumference of sixty-one feet, and employed six- 
teen years of labour for its execution. 

Saitor’s learn from the Nor- 
folk Beacon, that the sailors of the United States 
ship St. Louis, which recently arrived at that port 
from the Pacific, assigned, by written agreement, 
their ‘¢sJush-money,” the nett amount of which was 
upwards of eizhty-eight dollars, to the Orphan Asy- 


lum in that city. No class of people are more Jiber- |. 


al than sailors, and none earn their money harder. 


New Crop or Sucar.—The first of the new crop 
of sugar was received in New Orleans on the 12th 
inst., two days later in the season than the first of 
the crop was received last year. The steamer John 
Armstrong brought seventeen hogsheads from the 
plantation of Mr. R. McCall, above Donaldsonville. 
J 


‘he sugar is described a3 uncommonly fine in| 


quality. 

Tae Untrep States anp Great Britarn.—In 
proposing the health of Mr. Everett, at a recent 
Agricultural dinner in England, the Duke of Rut- 
land reminded the company of one fact, to show the 
importance of the commercial relations between the 
United States and Great Britain; of the £15,000- 
000 of cotton exported by the United States, 
£10,000,000 are, in times of prosperous trade, taken 
by Great Britiin, for which America takes back 

,000,000 worth of British manufactures, 


Loss or THe SteamsuiP Isis.— Another one of the 
Royal Mail Company’s Steamships has been lost. 
A slip from the Bermuda Gazette, of the 12th inst., 
received at Baltimore, states that she was lost on the 
Sunday previous to that date, while on her way to 
England to undergo repairs, having recently been on 
the rocks near Porto Rico. On Saturday last, in the 
forenoon, the weather looking stormy, the specie,| 
on freight, on board the Isis, was removed to the 
Medway, which had been directed to keep her com- 


pany. The wind having increased toa gale, the 


— 


wards morning, however, the Medway was attract- 
ed to the direction of the Isis by frequent flashes, 
which proved to be from the guns fired from that 
vessel. Soon after the Medway reached her, and 
the crew received on board, she went down, it being 
found impossible to keep her afloat. The officers 
and crew were saved, with the exception of one boy, 
who had overloaded himself with clothes, and fell 
overboard and sunk. 


_. New Jersey.—The Legislature of New Jersey 


was organized on Tuesday by the election of the 
Hon. William Chetwood, of Elizabethtown, as vice- 
president. Charles G. McChesney, Esq., of Mer- 
cer, was unanimously elected secretary, and R. D. 
Shreve, of Burlington, sergeant at arms. In the 
House, the Hon. Samuel B. Halsey, of Morris, was 
elected speaker ; Alexander Cattell clerk; and Da- 
niel B. Britton sergeant at arms, 

Tue BanxruetT Law.—The Journal of Commerce 
advises persons who intend to take the benefit of 
this law, to be about it. There is good reason to 
think it will be repealed at the next session of Con- 
gress. It passed by a very close vote, and the Jour- 
nal says it personally knows of members who voted 
for it before, but will vote for its repeal now. The 
Legislature of Vermont has passed resolutions in 
favour of repeal, by a unanimous vote. 


TREATY WITH THE Sacs AND Foxes.—Governor 
Chambers, Commissioner of the United States, has 
concluded a treaty with the Sacs and Foxes, by 
which the latter sell to the United States all their 
country between the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, (about twelve millions of acres). They are 
to remain in — of the western portion of 
their country for three years. The eastern portion, 
including the peoety between the present boun- 
dary and the White Breast river on the Des Moines, 
will be given up by the first of May next. The 
country is rich and teautiful. The United States 
are to provide a home for the Sacs and Foxes on the 
west side of the Missouri. The price paid is about 
$1,050,000, of which $800,000 is to be invested 
for the Indians—the United States guaranteeing,an 
annual interest of five percent. The lands will cost 
about nine cents per acre. 

Tue Century ALoE.— We understand it is the in- 
tention of the committee of the Orphan Asylum of 
Albany, with the approbation of Mr. Van Rensselaer, 
to attempt the removal of this celebrated plant to 
New York, to be exhibited for a short time at Mr. 
Thorburn’s saloon in John street; the well lighted 
cupola of which is sufficiently high to show it to ad- 
vantage. It is still in a fine state of perfection, and 
has some thousand flowers to open. The flower 
stem is very stately, being twenty-one feet high. 
Nearly seven thousand persons have visited it in 
Albany, and it was thought the removal of it to New 
York (which can be accomplished) would gratify 
many of the curious who cannot conveniently go so 
far, and at the same time aid a laudable charity. No- 
tice will be given of its arrival. — 


Srncutar Cass or Honesty.—Rev. Dr, Black, 
of Pittsburgh, recently received through the Post 
Office, a letter from a person in Newcastle, (Penna.) 
containing thirty-fivedollars, with a request that the 
same might be placed in the ‘l'reasury of the State, 
it being money which some how was the property 
of the Commonwealth, or justly due to the Com- 
monwealth. The doctor promptly complied with 
the request. 


Tue Mormons.—It seems to be verified that Joe 
Smith has actually been arrested, or has surrendered 
himself into custody. The Springfield (Illinois) 
Journal, however, suspects that his surrender was 
not made until he was tolerably well assured of a 
speedy release by habeas corpus or some other trick- 
ery. Thesame paper contains a formal renunciation 
of Mormonism, signed by ten late members of the 
Mormon Church, who declare that they have been 
**most scandalonsly imposed upon in matters and 
things of a divine character.” 


Trinity Cuurcu, New Yorx.—The workmen 
are putting the rafters on the New Trinity Church, 
New York, and the roof will be completed before 
winter. ‘This wil] be one of the finest buildings in 
this country, and a splendid ornament to New 
York. 

Co.t’s Sup-Marine Battery.—The following 
explanation of the method by which Mr. Colt dis- 
charges his sub-marine battery, is taken from the 
New Haven Palladium. Probably we are indebted 
for the explanation to the chemical department of 
Yale College. Two small copper wires extend 
«from the battery, which consists of a metallic chest 
filled with gunpowder, toa powerful galvanic bat- 
tery, which may be six or eight miles distant. 
‘These wires are. wonnd round with eotton yarn, 
over which is a coat of shellac varnish. The ends 
which enter the battery are connected by a piece of 

latina wire which passes among the gunpowder. 

hen the explosion is required, the opposite ends 
of the two wires are suddenly brought in contact, 
the one with the positive and the other with the 
negative pole of the galvanic battery; the effect is 
to heat the platina wire instantly, sufficient to ignite 
the gunpowder. 

An IntTerRpiction.— The Right Rev. Bishop 
Hughes, of the Roman Catholic Church, New 
York, has issued a Pastoral Letter to the clergy 
and laity of his diocese, interdicting certain things 
which appear to have been tolerated in the church 
for a season, such as marriages with Protestants, 
membership in Odd Fellows’ Lodges, and other 
like associations. The Bishop call these latter 
‘dangerous and sinful associations,” and says it 
shall not be lawful for any clergyman in this dio- 
cese to officiate at the funeral, or over the remains 
of any one dying, without having announced all 
connection with such society. , 

Post Orrice Recuiations.—The Post Master 
General has decided that if the name, or the initials 
of the name, of the person sending a newsyaper 
through the mail, be written on a newspaper it sub- 
jects the newspaper to letter postage, and the per- 
son sending it to the penalty of five dollars, and if 
the name be written on the outside of the wrapper 
the paper is subject to letter postage, but is not sub- 
ject to be ** returned”’ for the penalty. 

Coprer.—A rich copper mine has been opened 
at Cumberland, R. I. Within the last week fifteen 
tons of ore have been shipped for Boston from the 
mine, commenced this season, and worked by four 
men only. ‘The ore was sent to Liverpool to be 
sold at the monthly mart of ore atSwansea. There 
is not a single smelting furnace for copper in North 
America. ‘The ore from Chili, the gray oxide, 
which is the richest in the world, yielding eighty 
per cent. is sent exclusively to Swansea. ‘The Bos- 
ton American says that an analysis of the ore from 
Cumberland, gave for the richest specimens, fifty- 
seven per cent. for the poorest, five per cent. The 
The average about thirteen per cent. ‘The best Corn- 
wall mines give an average of only ten per cent. 
The Stafford mines in Vermont, which were work- 


ed some years with profit until the vein ran out, 


gave an average of five per cent. 


Statistics oF THE Unitep States.—The statis- 
tics of the United States give, Population, 17,068,- 
666; Gold and Silver, $75,000,000; Army, 12,539; 
Ships, 68; National Debt, $29,953,904. Those of 
Great Britain give—Population, 27,000,000; Gold 
and Silver, $297,000.000; Army, 126,000; Ships, 
595; National Debt, $4.028,400,000. Her Depen- 
dencies—Population, 123,000,000 ; Gold and Silver, 
$168,000,000; Army, 155,000; Ships, 26.—Clark’s 
New England Bank Note List. 3 | 


Emicrants.—The Courier des Etats Unis gives 


‘the following statement of the number of emigrants 


who have arrived atthe port of New York from 
Europe, since the commencement of the present 
year: 


Males. Females. Total. 

Jan. 1,to March 31, 2,095 910 3,005 
April 1, to June 30, 24,102 15,094 39,196 
July 1, to Sept. 30, 13,719 10,066 23,885 
In nine months, 39,916 29,170 66,068 


Of the above, 1478 were merchants, 482 gentle- 
men. 8649 workmen, 38 clergymen, 68 artists, 
18,135 labourers, 27 lawyers, 29 musicians, 125 
doctors, 58 professors, and 10,603 without occupa- 
tion, even that of gentlemen. Of the male part of 
these emigrants, 30,898 came from Great Britain, 
5069 from Germany, 668 from France, &c. 


New York Intanp Commerce.—The commerce 
of the New York State Canals—limited as it is to 
about two thirds of the year—is greater than the 
whole commerce of the United States in exports of 
domestic origin, by American vessels. 


‘Fire sy Friction Matcnes.—On Thursday last, 
one of the cars on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, 
loaded with merchandize for Martinsburg and Han- 
cock, was discovered to be on fire, when near Sykes- 
ville. Before the conductor had time to open the 
ear a cask of spirits exploded, blowing the roof off 
and spreading the fire among the whole of the goods 
in the car, and causing their almost total destruc- 
tion. 
of a box containing a gross of friction matches was 
discovered partly consumed, which no doubt caused 
the accident. The car contained five tons of goods, 
valued at about fifteen hundred dollars, . 


Sie Buitpinec.—It appears from the official 
statements that during the year ending on the 30th 
September, 1841, there were built in the United 


States, one hundred and fourteen ships, one hun- 
dred and one brigs, three hundred and elevenl 


vessels lost sight of each other during the night ; to- 


-canals and mil] ponds, ealled the canal bank and 


When the fire was extinguished the remains 


schooners, one hundred and fifty-seven sloops, and 
seventy-eight steamboats—the aggregate tonnage 
of which was 118,893 tons. Of the ships, thirty- 
five were built in Maine, and fifty in Massachusetts. 
Maryland built three, and there were no ships built 
south of Maryland. Of the steamboats, thirty-two 
were built in Ohio, and nineteen in Kentucky. 


Mississippt Corron Crop.—An article in the 
New Orleans Bulletin states that 100,000 bales of 
Cciton will be shipped via Yazoo river, an increase 
over last year. Manchester alone it is said, will 
ship 40,000 bales. 

Sarety Fonp.—The Comptroller of the State of 
New York has recently given to the public a state- 
ment in relation to the Safety Fund, the result of 
which appears to be that all the original capital of 
the Safety Fand will be consumed in paying the 
circulating notes of the broken banks, besides the 
contributions of a half per cent. on the capital of all 
the banks to January, 1843, inclusive. After the 
arrearages are paid off, the banks must continue to 
pay a half per cent. annually for six years, to make 
up a new fund. This will terminate in January, 
1855; provided there are no more failures among 
the Safety Fund Banks. 


Manufacture or Screws.—The manufacture 
of screws has become an important and profitable 
branch of American industry. The New England 
Screw company at Providence have a capital of 
$150,000 iuvested in the business. A patent for 
the machinery used has been taken out in England. 
T'wo thousand gross of screws are finished daily, 
giving employment to fifty men, two hundred fe- 
males, and fifty boys, whose daily wages amount 
to over two hundred dollars. Notwithstanding the 
immense quantity of screws manufactured at this 
concern daily, yet $139,000 worth are imported into 
this country every year. The establishments here 
use six hundred tons of American refined iron rod 
a year, worth one hundred and thirty dollars a ton; 
seven hundred and fifty tons Pennsylvania coal ; 
one thousand gallons sperm oil and $3000 worth 
of wrapping paper! All the materials used are Ame- 
rican, with the exception of three hundred carboys 
of sulphuric acid. 


Croton Warers.—Professor 
Booth and M. H. Boyce have analyzed the Schuyl- 
kill and Croton waters. From these aualyses it ap- 
pears that the opinion concerning the superior purity 
of the Croton water is wholly erroneous. The Cro- 
ton contained about five grains of solid matter, and 
the Schuylkill one fifth less of solid matter than the 
Croton. 

Arrocious VitLtainy.—Another of those outrages 
which disgrace civilized society, and which have of 
late become so alarmingly frequent, occurred on the 
evening of Monday the 17th inst. The first down 
coal train from Pottsville, while proceeding along 
the line, a short distance below. Port Clinton water 
station, encountered an obstacle designedly fastened 
on the rail, which threw the engine off the track, 
broke some of the coal cars, and caused the instan- 
taneous death of two men, besides, seriously injur- 
ing another. ‘The unfortunate men were most fright- 
fully mangled, having been caught and crushed in a 
shocking manner between the cars while endeavour- 
tojump off. We understand that one of the poor 
sufferers, an estimable young man named Souders, 
resided near Douglasville. ‘The other sufferer was 
a pedlar who had Jeft his horse and wagon at Potts- 
ville and was on his way to Philadelphia to purchase 
goods. Several hundred dollars were found on his 
person.— Reading Journal. 

Destructive Fires.—On Thursday morning last, 
a fire broke out at Schaghticoke Point, near Troy, 
New York, which destroyed the barn attached to 
the public house of Mr. Congdon, with seven horses, 
a cow, and a large quantity of hay and grain; also 
a dwelling house and several shops and offices. 
Loss very heavy. And on Tuesday night last, a few 
moments before 12 o’clock, a fire broke out in the 
extensive stables attached to the North American 
Hotel, in Kingston, Upper Canada, which proved 
most calamitous in its consequences, levelling with 
the ground three of the best buildings in that city, 
and consuming a large amount of valuable and move- 
able property. 

American Suip Breap.—The New York Ex- 
press says—It is asingular fact that a very large 
portion of the hard bread that has been required for 
British shipping employed in the India sea for the 
last year has been supplied from this city. The 
biscuit baked and packed here are in great favour, 
and being sent to London in bond are taken for ship- 
ping out of bond without being subject to the heavy 
British duty—consequently the price is much lower 
than if manufactured from English flour. 

Inrortrant Invent10n.—-Weo had shown to us re- 
cently. the model of a contrivance for the outlets of 


mill dam reservoir, which strikes us as well worth 
the public attention. It is the invention of Robert 
Robinson, «f Greece, Monroe county, and is design- 
ed to keep the water in mill ponds or canals, at any 
desired level in case of a sudden freshet. The ma- 
chine is self acting, and from the appearance of the 
model, there can be no doubt that it would work 
well in practice, and prevent the disasters so com- 
monly the result of a sudden rise of water.— Albany 
Argus. 

TaxaTion 1n New York.—The amour-t of taxa- 
tion necessary to be raised for the ensuing year in| 
New York, consists of the following items :—For 
general county contingencies, $746,000. For the 
watch, &c., $234,000. For lamps, $41,500. For 
levying taxes, $1,141,500. For common schools, 
$98,464. For extinguishing the floating debt, 
$50,000. 

Micuican.—The western portion of Michigan is 
said to be more healthy this season than it has been 
known to be any previous year since its settlement. 
The farmers there are still holding back their wheat,} 
under the delusive hope that it will soon bring a 
higher price. 

SteamBoaT Accipent AnD Loss or Lire.—The 
steamboat Carrier, at Louisville, reports having 
passed the steamboat Eliza, on Thursday evening, 
12th inst. in the Mississippi, two miles above the 
mouth of the Ohio, sunk to the hurricane deck. The 
Carrier rounded to, but could not render any assist- 
ance. Cincinnati papers of the 20th inst. confirm this 
report, the Eliza struck a log in the Mississippi,| 
about a mile and a halfabove the mouth of the Ohio, 
and sunk to the hurricane deck, in less than a mi- 
nute. So rapidly did she go down, that it was 
thought forty persons were drowned, mostly deck 
passengers. It is impossible to ascertain the pre- 
cise number, or their names, as al] the books and 
papers are irrecoverably Jost. The Eliza was Jaden 
down to her guards with lead, and was bound from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. She was built at Pitts- 
burgh a year or two since, and cost $20,000. 

Paixuan Guns.—Captain Chauncey, of the Uni- 
ted States Navy, has just completed the inspection 
and trial of one hundred Paixhan guns, in Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, made in that city, by Messrs. 
Freeman and Miller, under contract with the Gov- 
ernment. Every gun passed inspection, and not 
one proved the least defective, under a severe trial. 
Captain Chauncey expressed himself in terms of 
high commendation of the manner in which the 
contract had been completed, both as to style and 
finish, and the quality of the metal in the guns. 
They are all 32 pounders, and weigh about two tons 
each. He also inspected at the same time 10,000 
cannon balls, cast by the same contractors, out of 
which he states that but seven balls were condemn- 
ed, and these fora slight deficiency in size, and 
that even these were used in trying the guns. 

Ex-Presipent Jacxson.—The Nashville; Whig 
of the 15th jnstant, says—We understand that Gen- 
eral Jackson received a painful injury in the fore- 
head, on Thursday last, by the upsetting of Major 
Donelson’s carriage, near the Hermitage, in which 
he was riding out to visit a sick neighbour. The 
accident was caused by the restiveness of the horses, 
which the driver was unable to control. We hope 
the injury will not prove a serious one. 


FROM TEXAS. 


The schooner Henry, Captain Grimes, arrived 
at New Orleans on the 14th inst. from Labacco 
Bay, Texas. She brought no papers, but the Cres- 
cent learns from the captain that General Burleson, 
with 1100 troops, had pursued the Mexicans under 
General Wall from San Antonio, The enemy were 
fortifying themselves at the river Medina, and Gen. 
Barleson intended to attack. them at that place, as 
soon as he received reinforcemerts. The citizens| 
of Matagorda and the surrounding country were 
turning out to join the army. Between 20 and 
30,000 Mexicans are now on their way to Texas. 
Gen. Wall had advanced from twenty miles of San 
Antonio east of the river Sewilla, where he met 
Captain Caldwell, with 160 Texans, an engagement 
took place, in which 100 Mexicans were killed, and 
100 more wounded. Captain Caldwell succeeded 
in cutting his way through, after being surrounded 
several days, without the Joss of aman. A company 
of fifty men, from Lagrange, In attempting to rein- 
force Captain Caldwell’s company, was cut off by 
the Mexicans, and forty of them killed, seven made 
prisoners, and three escaped. The Lagrange com- 
pany kept the Mexicans at ney until they brought 
their artillery to bear. Gen, Wall retreated to the 
Medina, twenty miles west of San Antonio. Gen.} 


Burleson was within four miles of Medina with 1000 
men, but knowing that Gen. Wall had barricaded 
himself, he was waiting for a reinforcement before 
he attacked the Mexicans. It is currently reported 
that Austin had been burned by the Mexicans. Se- 
vere skirmishes had taken place, 

Texas anD Mexico.—A Mediation posed by 
the United States Government.—The Government of 
the United States, if the New Orleans Advertiser is 
to be credited, and it seems to be well informed of 
the movements and views of our Executive Gov- 
ernment, has offered to mediate between Mexico 
and Texas, to produce a reconciliation of those two 
countries. Mr. Webster, acting under the instruc- 
tions of the President, has addressed a letter to the 
American Minister at Austin, enclosing a copy of 
instructions, which had already been forwarded to 
Mr. Thompson at Mexico, directing him to express, 
in the name of the American Government, “the 
hope that it may be deemed to comport with the 
interest of the Texian Government to suspend any 
offensive military operations which may be in con« 
templation against the Mexican Republic until it 
should learn the result of the negotiation which 
Mr. ‘Thompson had been directed to undertake.” 


FROM AFRICA, 

By the brig Kentucky, Captain Jepsom, we have 
later intelligence from Africa, and the Cape de Verde 
Islands. The Kentucky is directly from the Portu- 
guese village up the Bissaos river. Nothing ef par- 
ticularimportance has occurred in that vicinity. The 
Kentucky was spoken at the Bissaos entrance by 
the British brig of war Curlew, and was permitted 
to pass on up the river without being boarded. The 
bark Gentleman, from New York, was anchored off 
the Portuguese village, just arrived from Gambia, 
and reported that the Europeans and natives were 
dying in great numbers of a new disease that had 
— made its appearance there. The factories 
on the Island of Galena, which were destroyed by 
the British some time ago, had been rebuilt by the 
well known Blanco, and are doing as extensive a 
business as formerly. No molestation from the 
British has occurred lately. All is unusually quiet 
at the Cape de Verds. At the port of Barisco there 
was one British, and two Portuguese vessels of war, 
and a great number of the crews were sick.—New 
York Jour. Com. 


DIED. 


At his residence in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, on Mon- 
day the 3d inst. Ricuarp Hops, in the 75th year of his age. 
The h&nd of affection would fain record some memorial of 
the deceased ; but a respect for his own sense of propriety 
forbids us to speak publicly of virtues, which live in fresh- 
ness in the heart of his family and friends. He was for many 
years a professor of religion, and nostain ever rested upon 
that profession. An extreme and almost morbid abhorrence 
of hypocrisy and empty profession prevented, in general, a 
free expression of his private views and experience, but 
when disease and the fas ony of death drew aside the veil 
of reserve, and discl the true inward workings of his 


mind, they evinced a character the most settled and mature. 


His earnest and oft repeated wish was to be permitted to de- 
part. His thoughts rendered morbidly active by the nature 
of his disease, were almost wholly absorbed with contem- 
plations befitting his state, seeming scarcely conscious of the 
suffering occasioned by the hard dissolution of a robust 
frame. ‘The last words audibly articulated were the excla- 
mation, “glory to God.” P » we believe, of uni- 
versal respect, and unbounded confidence, he “ has come to 
his grave ina full age, like as a shock of coru cometh in 
his season,’ and his bereaved family and friends ‘sorrow 
not as those who have no hope.” Thus “is brought to pass 
the saying that is written, th is swallowed up in vic- 
tory.” eee 


Ladies’ Liberia School Association. 

A public meeting of the Ladies’ Liberia School Association, 
will be held in the Lecture room of the church on Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, November 
Ist, at half past seven o'clock. The annual report will be 
read, and addresses will be made by the Rev. Dr. Parker, 
the Rev. Mr. Newton, and perhaps other gentlemen. The 
Association has recently been engaged in founding a High 
School in Liberia, and to this object they particularly invite 
the attention of the friendsof the African race. 

& No collection will be taken up. : 


| Princeton Seminary. ¥ 
The Treasurer of the ‘Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, acknowledges the receipt of Twenty dollars 
from the Church at Burlington, New Jersey, towards the 
payment of the salaries of the Professors. 
James S. GREEN, Treasurer. 


Board of Education. 

We acknowledge, with great pleasure, the receipt from 
‘a Friend in the Interior,” of Three Dollars for the Board of 
Education. We should rejoice to have many friends, pos- 
sessing the spirit indicated by the note accompanying the 
gift. M. B. Hope, Cor. Sec. 


Sabbath School Teachers’ Association. 

The North Eastern Sabbath School Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will meet on Monday evening next. the 
31st inst. at half past seven o’clock, at the Church, corner 
of Sixth and Callowhill streets. Question for discussion— 
“Ought a Child under any circumstances to be expelled 
from the Sabbath School?’ 


Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 


The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia will meet in 
the Presbyterian church, Athens, Georgia, on the third 
Thursday in November next, at seven o'clock, P. M. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 
The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 

2d Church, Rev. Dr: Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. ‘ 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 5 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 

7th Church, Rev. Mr. con 2d do. 

6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 

9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 


Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last de, 
North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway,every Sabbath evening, 


RECENT GRADUATE is willing to engage the en- 
suing Winter as a Teacher of the Languages in a fum- 
ily or private school. Satisfactory testimunials as to his mo- 
ral and og qualifications, will be furnished. Address 
(post paid) C. H., Alexandria, District of Columbia. 
oct 29—11* 


OODRICH’S PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY.—A Picto- 
rial Geography of the World, comprising a system of 
Universal Geography, popular and Scientific, including a phy- 
sical, political, and statistical view of the Earth and its various 
divisions, with numerous sketches from recent ‘I'ravels, and 
illustrated by more than 1000 Engravings, of manners, cus- 
toms, curiosities, cities, edifices, ruins, beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, trees, plants, fruits, &c. &c., with a copious Index, 
answering the purpose of a Gazetteer, by S. G. Goodrich. 
Principalities and Powers, by Charlotte Elizabeth. Nichol’s 
SolamSystem. Christ our Law, by Caroline Fry. . Hill's 
—s Goode's Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, 2 
vols. Smuggler’s Son, by A. W. M. Charles VIII. of 
France, by Count Philip DeSegur. Personal Recollection. 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 4 vols. D'Aubigne’s 
Reformation, 3 vols__Friendship’s Offering for 1843. The 
Gift for 1843. The Rose for 1843. The Friend’s Annual for 
1843. Three months on the Sea, ora Voyage to India— 
showing how PhilipGray, improved his time while sailing on 
the Ocean, illustrated with engravings. Songs and Ballads, 
translated from the Uhland, Korner, Burger, and other Ger- 
man Lyric Poets, with notes by Charlies F. Brooke, Human 
Life, or Poetical Ethics, translated from the German of De 
Wette, by Samuel , in 2 vols.12mo. A Pictorial Na- 
tural History, embracing a view of mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms, for the use of schools, by S. G. Goodrich, 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales. Also, the Church Almanac 
for 1843. Just received and for sale by 
H. HOOKER, 
178 Chestnut street, Philadelph a, opposite the Masonic 
Hall. oct 29—3t 


en AND VALUABLE WORKS, in Theology, 

&c., principally by Writers of the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries, offered forsale at the very lowest prices 
for cash, by J. WuerHam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia. S. Athanasii Archiepiscopi Alexandrim Opera 
Omnia, &c. 2 vols. folio, Paris, 1627. Antiquitates Christia- 
nee, or History of Lives and Deaths of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Apostles, by Wm. Cave, D.D. folio, London, 
1678, plates. Isaac Ambrose’s complete Works, containing 
War with Devils, Looking to Jesus, Commanion of the 
Saints &c. folio, London, 1701. Berriman’s Gradual Reve- 
lation of the Gospel, 2 vols. 8vo. 1733. Berri ’s Disser- 
tations on the Mosaical Creation, Deluge, Building of Babel, 
Confusion of Tongues. &c. 8vo. 1750. Choice Observations 
and Explanations upon the Old Testament, by J. Richardson, 


folio, London, 1655. Edward's God's Being proved, &c. 8vo. ° 


1695. Edward's Preacher, showing the Offices and Em- 
ployments of that Character inthe Church, 2 vols. 8yo. 1705. 
Foster on the Usefulness, Truth, &c. of the Christian Reve- 
lations, 8vo. 1734. Grace and Truth Vindicated, or the Way 


_to Heaven Manifested, 8vo. 1752. Reynold's View of Death, 


or the Soul’s Departure from the World, 18mo. 1735. Rog- 
ers on Trouble of Mind, and the Disease of Melancholy, 


8vo. 1706. . Rodriguez's ‘Treatise on the Virtue of Humility, - 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 12m 


733. The Travels of Monsieur de Thevenot into 
the Levant, newly done out of French, folio, London, 1687. 
The Works of the Rev. M. Ri Greenham, folio, Lon- 
don, 1605., &c. oct 29 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—The Way of Life, by the Kev. 
Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor in the Theological Se- 
minary at Princeton, New Jersey, 344 pp. large 18mo., with 
a beautiful frontispiece and vignette title, onsteel, — 
The Holy War, Y John Bunyan, with 18 fine spirited en- 
vings; a beautiful edition of this most entertaining and 
instructive work. 

Scenes in the Holy Land—A new apd most valuable book 
for children and youth—embellished with 20 admirable en- 
gravings of Scripture Scenes. Few books will compare with 
this for beauty and interest. 

Wickliffe and his Times, written for the Society, by the 
Rev. Professor Pond, D.D., of Bangor Seminary. isis a 
very attractive volume, of 200 pages, embellished with a 
beautiful pega of the Reformer, from an English plate. 

The book is put up ip the best style—37} cents. 

Published and for sale 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
oct 29 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


LOOMFIELD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 9 


The Greek Testament, with English Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Exegetical, partly aisads and 
chiefly original. e whole being especi adapted to the 
use of Students, Candidates for the office, 
and Ministers. Though also intended as a Manual Edition 
for the use of Theglogical readers in general. By the Rev. 
S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 


2 vols.8vo. This day pu fy 
& PURV 
oct 29—6t 134 Chestnut street, Philad elphie. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘Translated for the Friend. 
CONFLICTS. 
From the German of Cramer. 
‘Light the yoke of Christ we bear, — 
Real good we still inherit, 
Purést happiness we share, 
_ Through his grace and blessed Spirit! 
_ Joy is mingled with our strife, 
As we tread the paths of life. . 
Now as Love with brighter rays 
For thy Heavenly Master burneth, 
Let thy soul awake to praise 


_ For.the hope obedience earneth ; 7 | 


Firm in Faith extend thy voice, 
‘Mid the wondering world rejoice. 
Though where’er thy path may be, 
Dark-eyed Sorrow still assaileth, 
Yet the Lord shall gather thee, 
Where eternal joy prevaileth ; 
- For Time’s momentary beam, 
Gives thee light’s unmeasured stream ! 


Never then thy Faith deny ; 

_-p Fly the mocker’s vile endeavour; 
Scorning Truth, he trusts a lie, - 
"Wit and self he worships ever ; 

_ And blasphemeth thus abroad 
Christ his'Saviour and his God. 
Though with fiery flashing face, 

At thy Faith and thee he rages, 
God’s good Spirit’s saving grace, 
Thine inheritance for ages, 
Still is near thee every hour ; 
Gather to its secret power. 


Fierce the conflict Jesus bore, 

When for thee his arm contended ; 
And the martyr-host of yore, 
Ere to Him their souls ascended, 
Suffered scorn and deadly strife, 
Trusting in the God of Life. 


At the mocker’s scorning word, 
Wilt thou now be feeble hearted, — 
Lose thy comfort and thy Lord, 
From thy holy Faith be parted? 
Never Ctiristian! lift thine eye, 
Christ, who succours thee, is nigh. 


If thy faith in death is true, 
Not in vain is thy believing, 
God thy spirit shall renew, 
“~* Give thee joy which brings no grieving; 
After trial’s stormy strife, 
‘ Crowning thee with endless life. 
From the New York American. 


THE LATE TREATY. | 

An examination of the details of the Treaty 
recently concluded between Lord Ashburton 
and Mr. Webster, cannot fail to afford matter 
of deep satisfaction to all who regard the fu- 
ture peace and integrity of our country, and 
more especially to those who ‘inhabit its north- 
ern and western borders. The Treaty has not 
only effected an amicable and permanent set- 
tlement of the bitter controversy on the sub- 
ject of our Northeastern. boundary, the agita- 
tion of which has interrupted the friendship, 
and threatened the peace of the two nations, 
for the last twenty-five years, but has reviewed 
and permanently established the whole line of 


' boundary between the possessions of the two 


countries throughout; it has, moreover, pre- 
scribed regulations for the future navigation of 
the Western waters, calculated to promote the 
mutual interest and convenience of all parties. 
The following reflections, which have been 
suggested by the perusal of this Treaty, will 
doubtless appear prosy and dull to most read- 
ers, but cannot fail to excite some interest in 
the minds of those who have been accustomed 
to pay some attention to the subject of them. 
By the Treaty of Ghent, (1814,) which ter- 
minated our second war with Great Britain, 


‘provision was made for the ascertainment and 


survey of the whole line of boundary between 
the two countries—as the same had been more 
generally and loosely indicated in the Treaty 
of Peace of 1783—from the River St. Croix 
to the Lake of the Woods. This line was, by 
the first mentioned Treaty, divided into three 
disiinct parts or sections, the designation and 
establishment of which was confided to three 
separate boards, consisting of two commission- 
ers each, one of whom to be appointed by each 
government. 

The line under the 5th article of the Treaty, 
extendiug from St. Croix to St. Regis, or the 
45th parallel of latitude on the St. rela 
has accordingly been passed upon at different 
periods, not only by various boards of commis- 
sioners, but by a royal arbitrator, mutually se- 
lected by the two parties, and intermediately, 
by the two governments themselves ; but with- 
out any successful issue until the adoption of 
the present Treaty. - 

The second portien of the line, extending 
from St. Regis to St. Mary’s River, or the out- 
let of Lake Superior, was entrusted to another 
board, consisting of Gen. P. B. Porter, on the 

art of the American, and of Anthony Barclay, 

squire, on that of the British Government.|. 
These two gentlemen composed, also, the board]. 
under the 7th article of the Treaty, which em-|} 
braces the third and only remaining portion of 
the boundary. 

Although the line under the 6th article has 
an extent of near two thousand miles along the 
most valuable and best settled portions of the 
whole boundary, and the adjustment of it in- 
volved the distribution of about three thousand 
islands, many of them occupied and well culti- 
vated by persons claiming, under conflicting 

rants, actual or pretended, from their respect- 
ive governments: yet the commissioners suc-; 
sealed in establishing the, boundary through- 
out, and caused it to be distinctly and perma- 
nently indicated by a trigonometrical survey, 
and a series of splendid maps, signed by the 
respective commissioners and surveyors, and 
deposited among the archives of the two gov- 
ernments ; thereby precluding the possibility of 
future collision or dispute on that section. 

The same gentlemen were not so fortunate, 
however, in the result of their labours under 
the 7th article ; for although they succeeded in 
establishing much the greater portion of the 
line, and, as before, caused it to be illustrated 
by surveys and maps, placed on the records of 
the two governments, still there were certain 
points upon which they could not agree. These 
were, 

Ist. In regard to the course which the boun- 
dary should take around St. George’s Island in 
St. Mary’s river, involving also the property of 
the Island itself, which contains some eighteen 
to twenty thousand acres, and is very valua- 
ble, as well on account of its excellent soil and 
timber, as for the advantages of its position in 
a military point of view. And 

2d. ‘The course of the 
its r point of departure, from e Supe- 
wh te Lake La Pluie, (or Rainy Lake) which 
is a handsome sheet of water, situated about 
two hundred miles west of Lake Superior, and 
discharging its waters through the Lake of the 
‘Woods into Hudson’s Bay. ae. 

Owing to the general igno of the g 
graphy of the country at the time of concluding 
the Treaty of peace, and the incorrectness of 
the only maps then extant, and particularly of 
Mitchell’s map, which was used.as the princi- 
pal gaide by the Commissioners who formed 


that treaty, the line of boundary was found to} fatal connexion. 


as developed by the surveys of the boundary 
missioners. 

Although no difficulty was experienced in 

tracing the line from the head of St. Mary’s 


Royal, which is Gtfe of the land“marks of the 
Treaty of peace, and lies within’ ten miles of 
the western coast of the Lake ; still it is not a 
little remarkable that no sheet of water is to be 
found bearing either the name or the descrip- 
tion of * Long Lake,” which is another promi- 
nent /and mark, (if we may so speak) of the 
Treaty of peace—being the point at which it 
requires the line to pass out of Lake Superior 
into “ Long Lake,” and thence through that 


| Lake and by a continuous water communica- 


tion, (which, by the bye, does not exist,) to the 
Lake of the Woods. 

As no “* Long Lake” could be found to which 
the description of the Treaty could—without 
resorting to extravagant hypotheses—apply, it 
was natural that the Commissioners and their 
Surveyors should respectively seek fora line 
which would best subserve the interests of their 
own government, and at the same time satisfy, 
as nearly as might be, the requirements of the 
Treaty. 

Accordingly, the British Commissioner and 
his Surveyors assumed the bay or estuary at 
the mouth of the river St. Louis—which en- 


} ters Lake Superior at its southwestern angle— 


as the “Long Lake” of the Treaty, and pro- 
ceeded thence with their Surveys up that River, 
and by various sheets and streams of water, 
which are to be found in every part of that 
country, to Lake La Pluie. 

On the other hand, the American Commis- 
sioner and Surveyors assumed the mouth of 
Dog River and its estuary—which lie nearly to 


and about two hundred miles from the point as- 
sumed by his colleague as the ‘“ Long Lake” 
of the Treaty ; and proceeded thence through 
various water communications to Lake La Pluie, 
and there united in a common line which the 
two Commissioners had agreed upon from that 
point to the Lake of the Woods. 

Although either of the positions thus assu- 
med for the commencement of the line west 
from Lake Superior, would better accord with 
the literal description of the Long Lake of the 
treaty, than any third one that could be discov- 
ered; yet it was evident from the whole tenor 
and scope of the treaty that neither of the lines 
thus assumed was, either in its commencement 
or continuation, the one intended to be indicated 
by that instrument. 

The Commissioners, therefore, made an ef- 
fort to compromise their differences, by adopt- 
ing some new and conventional line upon which 
they could both agree; and thereupon the Ame- 
rican Commissioner proposed a line, to com- 
mence at the mouth of the Pigeon River, which 
was but about fifteen miles from Isle Royal, 
(the last ascertained point of the line,) and pro- 
ceeded thence, principally by water communi- 
cation, to Lake La Pluie. 

The British Commissioner proposed to adopt 
the old *“ Portage Road,” which commences 
only six miles from the mouth of Pigeon River, 
but has no direct connexion with any interior 
waters, and pursue this road with occasional 
deviations to Lake La Pluie. 

The difference in regard to the point of de- 
parture from Lake Superior having been thus 
reduced from two hundred to six miles, and the 
quantity of land which is worthless in quality, 
ina still greater proportion, this attempt at a 
compromise would doubtless have proved suc- 
cessful, but for their disagreement in respect to 
St. George’s Island in the river St. Mary’s. 
But as there was no hope of an adjustment of 
that difference, it was finally concluded that 
each Commissioner should prepare a separate’ 
report, accompanied with a complete set of maps 
and surveys of each of the four proposed routes, 
and elucidated by stich arguments and remarks 
as they might severally think proper to submit. 
These reports would thus furnish all the neces- 
sary data for an adjustment of the line by the 
two Governments, without the necessity of fur- 
ther explorations and surveys, whenever a pro- 
per occasion should arise for the revival of the 
subject. This occasion has now occurred, and 
the whole tine has been happily adjusted, in the 
treaty of 1842, by a simple reference to those 
reports. 

It now appears that the present treaty (by 
adopting the line contended for by the Ameri- 
can Commissioner,) has included St. George’s 
Island within the boundaries of the United 
States; and has also settled the second point 
of difference by adopting also the third or con- 
ventional line proposed by the same Commis- 
sioner, and which commences at the mouth of 

igeon River, and extends by water communi- 
cation to Lake La Pluie, thereby completing the 
whole line of boundary. 

The Commissioners under the treaty of Ghent 
were entrusted with no authority in regard to 
the rights of navigation along the vast range of 
waters through which the boundary passes, ex- 
cepting so far as these rights were dependent 
upon, and incidental to, the course of the boun- 
dary, over which their powers were plenary. 
It became, therefore, a paramount object with 
them to give the line such direction as would 
secure, in all cases, to each party, as far as 
practicable, equal privileges of navigation. But 
it is evident that there are particular points at 
which these advantages must necessarily be un- 
equal—often temporarily so, by the accidental 
course of the wind at any given time, but liable 
at others, to be more seriously and permanently 
affected, by a change of channel, or the accu- 
mulation of sand bars. 

To remedy these inconveniences, the present 
treaty has conceded to each party the choice of 
channel, and an equal participation in all the 
privileges of navigation along all these difficult 
passes. 

The Canadians were much dissatisfied with 
the line of boundary as established under the 
6th article of the treaty, and even made it a 
subject of grave remonstrance from the Provin- 
cial Parliament, to the British Government. In 
those moments of discontent, they charged their 
Commissioner with having, instead of adhering 
to the middle of the channel, suffered himself 
to be “run ashore” at a particular point near 
the foot of the ** Long Saut,” on the river St. 
Lawrence. 

Ij is true that, by the application of some 
general principles which the two Commission- 
ers had previously adopted, the effect of which 
at a particular point, (appropriately called mille 
roches, or thousand rocks,) not having been 
foreseen, the line was run, not “ ashore” as had 
been sarcastically but unjustly charged, but. 
into a cluster of rocks extending so far from 
shore as to obstruct all navigation on the Bri- 
tish side of the line—if indeed the term “ nav- 
igable” is applicable to any part of the waters 
of the ** Long Saut.” | 

It now happens, however, that the late treaty 
gives equal rights of navigation to both parties 
along the whole of this pass: and if the Cana- 
dians shall hereafier charge Lord Ashburton, 
as, in a spirit of discontent which is never want- 
ing on such occasions, they probably will, with 
having yielded too much in surrendering St. 
George’s Island and the disputed line west of 
Lake Superior, for the purpose of perfecting 
the boundary under the 7th article of the trea- 
ty, they will at least give him the credit of hav- 
ing recovered, by the above arrangement, all 
the navigable privileges which they complained 
of having lost by the course of the line under 
the 6th article. | 

One sin, fully known, and pressing home up- 
on the conscience in all its guilt and malignity, 
leads to the discovery of more, for there is a 


J 


be so imperfectly or erroneously described, as 
_| to render it impossible to trace it, by its appli-| 
 cability to the actual features of the country, 


Straits through Lake Superior, as far as Isle} 


the west, but a little to the north of Isle Royal,| 


THE NORWAY PEASANT. 

We had a very laborious waik to-day, and 
were glad enough to rest awhile, and to partake 
of some delicious milk, a large depot of which 
our guide discovered, high up in the hills. It 
was a mountain dairy, and consisted of a low 
log hut. We deposited a few skillings in a bow! 
in payment fos what we had taken; but, as we 
were leaving the place the old woman who had 
the care of the cows which graze on this high 
ground during the summer months came up to 
us. She was full of gratitude for the small pit- 
tance which we had left for her, and said we 
were welcome at any time to as much milk as 
we pleased. ‘This kind of hut is called a seter. 
One of our party, a few days since, whilst taking 
a solitary ramble in the midst of the wildest 
mountains in this neighbourhood, suddenly 
came upon a similar s@ter, the guardian of 
which was a lovely girl of sixteen, with fine full 
black eyes, a beautiful countenance, and one of 
the finest forms in nature; she tended the cattle 
with no other companion than a little boy of 
eight years old and a dog; and here the livelong 
day and night, unconscious alike of her beauty, 
or the danger to which it might expose her, 
did this artless unprotected child of nature pass 
the summer months. But, indeed, such is the 
virtue and simplicity of character in these re- 
mote, unsophisticated regions, that no instance 
has ever occurred of violence being offered to 
one of these lonely shepherdesses. Jt may be 
that the custom of thus leaving their daughters 
and sisters to the care of an-all watching Provi- 
dence has: tended to foster a feeling of honour 
in the men of Norway, and induced’ them to 
respect all unprotected females. But they are 
not unprotected; the invincible strength and 
charm of modesty are their safe-guard.— Mil. 

ford’s Norway and her Laplanders in 1841. 


From the Portsmouth Journal. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 

I was right glad, friend Smith, that you have 
taken up arms in defence of the poor birds. 
The barbarous fashion of shooting sparrows 
and robbins has gone quite out of date with de- 
cent men. There are now only a parcel of great 
grown up boys, stout, two fisted, almost-men 
kind of boys—who deem it a great thing to 
carry on this miserable warfare. I saw one 
once coming home afier his day’s campaign ; 
he was six feet high—with an old rusty fre- 
lock on his shoulder, ey — hand, as a tro- 

hy, one poor robin. could not help asking 
kill that bird? 

The amusement of shooting birds is pretty 
much the same as if you were to catch some 
little wren or tom-tit, and stick pins into them 
—he was to be the hero, who first could touch 
the little bird’s heart and kill him! 

I would not say one word against the hu- 
mane and’ gentle, and kind-hearted sport, if 
these gunners always would kill these birds 
stone dead, and thus put them out of suffering 
at once. It is no sin to kill an animal; but to 
kill for amusement; to break a bird’s wing, to 
shoot off its legs, tear away a portion of its 
beak—in sport! And then for the poor crea- 
ture to starve to death; pine away, dying by 
inches. —Sport! A man witha reasoning mind, 
a conscience, fine feelings, doing that which a 
cat does, torturing to death some poor misera- 
ble little victim ! | 

A sportsman, now a sportsman no more, 
told me that he was cured of his folly by 
shooting a beautiful bird and breaking its wing. 
‘The poor silly thing,’ said he, ‘ could not es- 
cape me, and | picked it up whilst it screamed 
out in pain; its little heart [ felt beating in ago- 
ny, and its eye looked at me so beseechingly ; 
I had not the nerve to kill it; yet I dared not 
let it go to starve to death. So afler mustering 
courage I shut my eyes and then crushed its 
head; it made me sick of this kind of sport.’ 

There was another story told me by a cler- 
gyman not far distant. ‘* WhenI was a boy,” 
said he, “like other boys 1 went a-gunning ; 
after a long ramble, I found nothing to shoot 
at but one poor little jay. This was my only 
trophy of the day’s sport. Feeling thirsty, | 
called at a house hard by where I had shot the 
bird, with my gun on my shoulder, and my 
game in my hand. When I got up to the deor 
I saw a poor idiot boy tied to a chair sitting in 
the doorway ; as soon as he saw me, he began to 
scream and curse and swear; it was shocking ; 
he appeared to be in a great rage; alll could 
understand was “ birdie” birdie,” ** my birdie.” 
I asked for water. It was given me in silence, 
by his mother. I then asked what troubled 
the boy. She answered ‘ you have shot his 
little bird, one that had been tamed, and that 
he had fed at the door every day.’ This cured 
me of the sport.”” Reader, don’t shoot the “ pet 
birds.” It is not manly, nor humane, nor re- 
spectable. 


THE OSTRICH. 

The boor, like others on the skirts of the 
northern deserts of the Cape, made the pursuit 
of the ostrich, for the sake of its plumage, one 
of his chief occupations, thus combining profit 
with pastime. He showed us the skins of five 
or six he had lately shot, infurming me, that an 
ostrich’s skin, after the finest plumes (about 
forty-five in number) have been taken from it, | 


brings the huntsman from ten to seventeen rix- 


dollars, or from 15s. to 25s. sterling. The fine 
feathers bring in Cape Town from Gd. to 1s. 
each. Du Ploit said that it was exceedingly 
difficult to get within musket-shot of these birds, 
owing to their constant vigilance and the great 
distance to which they can see. The fleetest 
horse, too, will not overtake them, unless strata- 
gem be adopted to tire them out; but by sceve- 
ral huntsmen taking different sides of a large 
plain, aud pursuing them backward and for- 
ward till their strength is exhausted, they may 
be at length run down. If followed up too 
eagerly this chace is not destitute of danger; 
for the huntsman has sometimes had his thigh 
bone broken by a single stroke from the wing 
or foot of a wounded ostrich. 

Du Ploit’s account of the habits of this bird 
confirmed, in all material points, the state- 
ment given by Professor Lichtenstein in his 
African ‘Travels. He said, that at the season 
of breeding, the male generally associates to 
himself from two to six females. The hens 
lay all their eggs together in the same nest, 
each contributing from twelve.to sixteen; and 
in incubation the birds take their turns in the 
nest, the male usually taking the charge at 
night, when his superior strength is most re- 
quisite to protect the eggs or the newly 
fledged young from jackals, tiger-cats, and 
other enemies, which are said to be not untre- 
quently found lying dead around the spot, slain 
by a stroke from the powerful foot of this 
gigantic bird. The nest consists merely of a 
shallow cavity scooped in the ground, having 
the earth raised round the edges to keep the 
eggs in their proper position. The eggs are 
placed upon their points, so that the greatest 
possible number may be covered by the body 
of the bird. About thirty eggs at the most 
are hatched, though double that number are 
sometimes found in and around anest. The 
females continue to lay during incubation; 
but the supernumerary eggs are placed outside 
the nest, being reserved for the ncurishment 
of the young birds when they first issue from 
the shell, and are too tender to digest the hard 
and acrid food on which the old ones subsist. 
The period of incubation is from thirty-six to 
forty-days. In the middle of the day the nest 
is occasionally abandoned by all the birds, the 
heat of the sun being then sufficient to keep 
the eggs at the proper temperature. 

An ostrich egg is considered as equal in its 
contents to twenty-four of the domestic hen. 
When taken fresh from the nest, they are very 
palatable, and are wholesome, though some- 
‘what heavy food. The best mode of cooking 


them that I have seen is that practised by the 


_Hottentots, who place one end of the egg in 
the hot ashes, and, making a small orifice at 
the other, keep sirring the contents with a 
stick till. they are sufficiently roasted; and 
thus with a seasoning of salt and pepper, you 
have a very nice omelet. 

The ostrich of South Africa is a wary ani- 


pidity ascribed to it by some naturalists. On 
the borders of the colony, at least, where it is 
eagerly pursued for the sake of its valuable 
plumage, this bird displays no want of sa- 
gacity in providing*for its own safety or the 
security of its offspring. It adopts every pos- 
sible precaution to conceal the place of its 
nest; and abandons it, after destroying the 
eggs, if the nest has been disturbed, or the 
footsteps of man are discovered near it. 


of various shrubby plants which abound in 
the desert. This bird is so easily satisfied in 
regard to water, that he is constantly to be 
found in the most parched and desolate tracts, 
which even the antelopes and beasts of prey 
have deserted. His cry, at a distance is said 
so much to resemble that of a lion, that even 
the Hottentots are sometimes deceived by it. 
When not hatching, they are frequently seen 
in troops of thirty or forty together, or ami- 
cably associated with herds of zebras or quag- 
gas, their fellow tenants of the wilderness. 

On the 30th we saw several large troops of 
ostriches ; and in the vicinity of a fountain 
where we halted, our Hottentot drivers, while 
attending the oxen, came upon two ostrich- 
nests, one of which contained twenty-four fine 
fresh eggs; in the other the eggs had all been 
broken, apparently by the birds themselves, 
as is said to be their practice on finding their 
nests discovered. 


BELLS. 


Bells are made of a mixture of about three 
parts of copper to one of tin, and sometimes a} 
portion of silver, according to the shape and 
size the bell is to be. They are cast in moulds 
of sand—the melted metal being poured into 
them. 

The parts of a bell are—its body, or barrel : 
the clapper, with inside; and the links, which 
suspend it from the top of the bell. 

The thickness of the edge of the bell is usu- 
ally one fifteenth of its diameter, and its height 
ten times its thickness. 

The sourd of a bell.arises from a vibratory 


| motion of ils parts, like that of a niusical string. 


The stroke of a clapper drives the parts struck 
away from the centre, and the metal of the bell 
being elastic, they not only recover themselves, 
but even spring back a little nearer to the cen- 
tre than they were before struck by the clap- 
per. ‘l’hus the circumference of the bell under- 
goes alternate changes of figure, and gives that 
tremulous motion to the air in which sound 
consists. 

The sound which the metal thus gives, arises 
not so much from the metal itself, as from the 
form in which it is made. A lump of bell- 
metal gives little or no sound; but, cast into a 
bell, it is strikingly musical. A piece of lead, 
which is not at all a sonorous body, if moulded 
into proper shape, will give sound, which, there- 
fore, arises from the form of the object. 

The origin of bells is not known, those of a 
small size are very ancient. Among the Jews 
it was ordered by Moses, that the lower part of 
the blue robe, which was worn by the high 
priest, should be adorned with pomegranates 
and gold bells, intermixed at equal distances. 

Among Christians, bells were first employed 
to call together religious congregations, for 
which purpose runners had been employed be- 
fore. Afierwards the people were assembled 
together by little pieces of board struck toge- 


| ther, hence called sacred boards; and lastly by 


bells. 

Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campania, is 
said to have first introduced church bells in the 
fourth century. In the sixth century they were 
used in convents, and were suspended on the 
roof of the church, ina frame. In the eighth 
century an absurd custom of baptizing and 
naming bells began; after this they were sup- 
posed toclear the air from the influence of evil 
spirits. | 

Church bells were, probably, introduced in- 
to England soon after their invention. They. 
are mestioned by Bede, about the close of the 
seventhcentury. Inthe East they came into 
use in the ninth century. 

In former times it was the custom for people 
to build immense minsters, and to apply their 
wealth in ornamenting their places of worship. 
The sane spirit made them vie with each other 
in the sze of their bells. The great bell of 
Moscow, cast in 1653, in the reign of the Em- 
press Anne, is computed to weigh 443,772 lbs. 

Bells are of great service at sea during a 
very dark night, or thick fog ; they are kept in 
such cases, constantly ringing. Near the Bell} 
Rock light-house, in England, as a warning to 
the mariner in fogs or dark weather, two large 
bells, each weighing twelve hundred pounds 
are tolled day and night, by the same machine- 
ry which moves the lights, by which means 
ships keep off these dangerous rocks. 


BOOK SHELVES. 


To give some idea of the extent of the new 
portion of the library of the British Museum, it 
has, as a point of useful information, or, per- 
haps, also a matter of curiosity, been ascer- 
tained that the whole length of the shelves, 
which hold 260,000 volumes, is 42,240 feet, or 
eight miles. ‘The length of the shelves in the 
library at Munich, containing 500,000 volumes, 
taking the same proportion, will be 15 miles 
and two fifths. The King’s library in Paris, of 
650,000 volumes, must, by the same calcula- 
tion, have not less than 20 miles of shelf. 


BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

The French entered a deserted city. Only 
the vilest of its population remained. Swarm- 
ing over its innumerable streets, they began to 
plunder its churches and bazaars and magnifi- 
cent palaces. But when the night cafe on, 
and the meanest soldier lay down wrapped in 
the costliest furs, and drunken with the richest 
wines, the cry of ‘Fire! fire!” burst like a 
knell of death upon the ranks. The flames 
shot upward, and their lurid light revealed a 
figure in the windows of the Kremlin palace. 
It was the Corsican! His hand grasped a pen, 
and he was writing by the light: and could any 
one have looked over him he would have be- 
held a letter indited to the Czar, and on its page 
was written ‘‘ Peace!” The flames were ex- 
tinguished; but the next night they broke out 
in all quarters, spreading with such rapid pro- 
gress that they involved at the same time the 
abodes of poverty and sumptuous palaces; 
monuments and miracles of luxury and art! 
The very tombs were burnt up! In the midst 
of all, the equinoctial storm arose and raised 
the ocean of fire into great billows, which rolled 
and dashed against the Kremlin, and would not 
retreat at the bidding of him who stood upon 
the ramparts. In the midst of the howling of 
the storm and crackling of the flames, the fall 
of massive structures and the explosion of com- 
bustible magazines, the rolling of drums and 
the sound of tocsins, the solemn peal of bells, 
and clocks striking their last hours, the revelry 
of the drunken and the shrieks of anguish, and 
all other sounds of a wild, exulting spectacle, 
were seen running through the street the most 
squalid wretches that ever assumed the form ol 
humanity; men and women with dishevelled 
hair, with torches in their hands, and the aspect 
of demons, revelling in their own pandemo- 
nium. Napoleon dashed out of the town on 
his charger, beneath the overarching columns 
of flame, and retired a league distant, where 


the heat of the flame pursued him. “Oh!” 


| mal, and displays little of that excessive stu-| 


The food of the ostrich consists of the tops} 


exclaimed he, when he afterwards described] 
the scene at St. Helena; “it was the grandest, 
the most awful, the most sublime spectacle 
which the world ever beheld.” —Knickerbocker. 


HORRIBLE DEGRADATION. 


One of the most appalling instances of per- 
version of brilliant talent produced by the love 
of stimulating drink, that we have ever heard 
of, is related by the London correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce, and occurs in a no- 
tice of the death of William Maginn, Esq. 
LL. D. of Trinity College, Dublin. Naturally 
and actually, Dr. Maginn was a man of pro- 
found genius. He was the founder of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the originator of Frazer’s, 
co-editor with Dr. Giffora in starting ** The 
Standard” London evening newspaper, the wri- 
ter of “the leader”, in ‘* The Age,” and con- 
tributor to a mass of publications, some of the 
highest classical character, others of the most 
playful, paltry, trite and puerile description. 

The Doctor, says the correspondent of the 
Journal, unhappily, was a mere hireling of the 
press—necessitated to become so by the stern 
demands forced upon him by dissipation and 
debt. His nights were dire and dreadful, both 
to himself and to his satelites. After the tenth 
or twelfth tumbler of whiskey punch, or toddy, 
he began to shine, and in accordance with the 
continued supply of alcohol, so was the supre- 
macy of wit. A mighty mind was drowned in 
drink, and though the newspapers will tell you 
that this extraordinary being passed from life 
in a consumption, I know that he was the victim 
of deliriumiremens. But a fortnight ago I saw 
him clasp a glass with both hands, ere he could 
raise it to his lips; and even then he scarcely 
had the power of holding it—grasping was en- 
tirely out of the question—and, as he brought 
it towards the table, nothing but an accident, 
and the woollen cloth, saved it from becoming 
fragments.—Evening Transcript. 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 


Thomas Hood, of facetious notoriety, makes 
these very powerful remarks on the much agi- 
tated question of cheap literature. His friend, 
the butcher, takes a very ]uminous view of it: 

‘‘A few months since | was applied to to 
contribute to a new journal, not exactly gratui- 
tously, but at a very small advance upon no- 
thing—and avowedly because the work had 
been planned to that estimate. However, I ac- 
cepted the terms conditionally—that is to say, 
provided the principle could be properly carried 
out. Accordingly I wrote to my butcher, ba- 
ker, and other tradesmen, informing them that 
it was necessary, for the sake of cheap litera- 
ture and the interests of the reading public, 
that they should furnish me with their several 
commodities at a very trifling per centage above 
cost price. It will be sufficient to quote the 
answer of the butcher: . 

“¢Sir: Respecti:g your note. Cheap lite- 
rater be blowed! Butchers must live as well 
as other pepel—and if so be you or the readin 
public wants to have meat at prime cost, you 
must buy your own beastesses, and kill your- 
selves. I remane, &c. JoHN SroxKeEs.’” 


CHINESE POLICE. 

So summary is the mode in which the object 
of the police is effected in Canton, that it is no 
light matter to be once in their hands. ‘The 
Chinese emphatically express theirsense of this 
unfortunate condition by the popular phrase, 
‘The meat is on the chopping-block.” Not 
unfrequently, in minor cases, a man receives 
the punishment, and again goes free, the same 
hour in which he commits the crime. The 
forms of trial are simple. ‘There is no jury, no 
pleading. ‘The criminal kneels before the magis- 
trate, who hears the witnesses and passes sen- 
tence; he is then remanded to prison, or sent to 
the place of execution. Seldom is he acquitted. 
When witnesses are wanting, he is sometimes 
tortured until he gives in evidence against him- 
self. There are four gaols in Canton, which 
together contain several hundred prisoners. 
The gaol is commonly called te-yo, hell, or 
literally ‘‘earth’s prison.” All capital offenders 
suffer without the southern gates, near the 
river. Hundreds die there annually. When 
brought to the fatal spot, they kneel with their 
faces towards the Emperor’s court, and bending 
forward in the attitude of submission and thanks- 
giving, suddenly expire beneath the bloody 
sword of the executioner. 


“THE LOVELY NINE, AND THE LOVELIER NINE.”’ 

The Greeks and Romans, among other ob- 
jects, dressed the fine arts In the persons of 
nine virgins called the Muses. These were all, 
according to their mythology, the daughters of 
Jupiter, by Mnemosyne. They were as fol- 


lows: 
Calliope, said to preside over Eloquence. 
Clio, History. 
Erato, Lyric Poetry. 
Euterpe, Music. 
Melpomene, Tragedy. 
Polyhymnia, Rhetoric. 
Terpsichore, Dancing. | 
Thalia, Comic Poetry. 
Urania, Hymns. 


These names were held in high estimation 
by those refined heathens, and the arts over 
which they presided were called the Humant- 
TIES, as they were supposed to exert a human- 
izing (refining and moral) effect upon mankind. 
In referring to them it was common to desig- 
nate them as “the lovely nine.” 

But Christianity boasts of a ‘ lovelier” nine, 
and every way entitled to the honourable title, 
‘the humanities.” We find them referred to 
by Paul, in the epistle to the Galatians v. 22, 
23. They all preside over the heart of the man 
who is truly and fully achild of God. Their 
names are as follows: 

Love—Joy— Peace—Long-suffering— 

Gentleness—Goodness—Faith—Meekness 

‘Temperance. 

Concerning these lovely personifications, the 
apostle has this remark: ‘* Against these there 
is no law.” Their influence upon the heart 
(over which they preside) is so to spiritualize 
even apostate humanity, as to render it a fit 
temple for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

‘¢ Happy the heart where graces reign, 
Where love inspires the breast ; 
Love is the brightest of the train, 
And strengthens all the rest.” 


[Christian Indez. 


FEMALES IN SYRIA. 

These weak-minded Svrian females are not 
attentive to personal cleanliness, and their ap- 
parel is precisely such as the Apostle recom- 
mended that Christian females should avoid, 
while the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
is thrown wholly out of the account. They 
have no books, and no means of moral or in- 
tellectual improvement. It is considered a dis- 
grace for a female to know how to read and 
write, and a serious obstacle to her marriage, 
which is the principal object of the parent’s 
heart. This abhorrence of learning in females 
exists most strongly in the higher classes. Near- 
ly every pupil in our school is very indigent. 
Of God’s word they know and understand 
nothing; fora girl is taken to church perhaps 
but once a year, where nothing is seen among 
the women but talking and trifling ; of — 
she attaches no solemnity to the worship o 
God. No sweet domestic circle of father, 
mother, brother, and sister, all capable of pro 
moting mutual cheerfulness and improvement, 
greets her in her own house. I do not mean 
to imply that there exists no family affection 
among them. For this tie is often very strong ; 
but it has no foundation in respect, and is not 
employed to promote elevation of character. 


ment, while in another the women cluster upon 
the floor, and with loud and vociferous voices 
gossip with their neighbours. The very lan- 
guage of the females is of a lower order, than 
that of the men; which renders it almost im- 
possible for them to comprehend spiritual and 
abstract subjects when first presented to their 
minds. I know not how often, when I have 
attempted to converse with them, they have ac- 
knowledged that they did not understand me, 
or have interrupted me by alluding to some 


| mode or article of dress, or something quite as 


foolish.— Memoirs of Mrs. Smith. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PEDIGREE. 

Victoria was the daughter of the Duke of 
Kent, who was the brother of William the 
Fourth, who was the brother of George the 
Fourth, who was the son of George the Third ; 
who was the grand son of George the Second, 
who was the son of the Princess Sophia, who 
was the cousin of Anne, who was the sister of 
William and Mary, who was the daughter-in- 
law of James the Second, who was the son of 
Charles First, who was traitor to his country 
and decapitaied as such, who was the son of 
James the First, who was the son of Mary, 
who was; the sister of Edward the Seventh, 
who was the son of Henry the Eighth, who 
was the cold blooded murderer of his wives— 
and son of Henry the Seventh; who slew Rich- 
ard the Third, who smothered his nephew Ed- 
ward the Fourth, who with bloody Richard 
slew Henry the Sixth, who succeeded Henry 
the Fifth, who was the son of Henry the Fourth, 
who was cousin of Richard the Second, who 
was the son of Edward the Third, who was 
the son of Edward the Second, who was the 
son of Edward the First, who was the son of 
Henry the Third, who was the son of John, 
who was the brother of Richard the First, who 
was son of Henry the Second, who was the son 
of Matilda, the daughter of Henry the first, who 
was the brother of William Rufus, who was son 
of William the Conqueror, who was the son of 
a prostitute.— True Issue. 


EXTRAORDINARY SPECIMEN OF WEAVING. 


The Manchester (England) Guardian says, 
We have recently had an opportunity of in- 
specting what we believe to be the most extra- 
ordinary specimen of the textile art that has 
yet been seen in this country, produced at the 
works of Messrs. James and Abraham Meyer 
and Co., of Brandenburg, near Berlin. It con- 
tains a medallion portrait of the late King of 
Prussia, supported by four emblematic female 
figures, representing Wisdom, Power, Justice, 
and Mercy, and alsoa copy of the Will of that 
monarch, and of his well known Address to his 
son and successor. The whole is executed in 
silk, in the manner of the portrait of M. Jac- 
quard, which many of our readers may recol- 
lect to have seen at the Anti-Corn law Bazaar, 
in the Theatre Royal. The produce of the 
Prussian loom, however, appears to us greatly 
superior in delicacy of execution to the French; 
and some the figures, with their draperies, are 
equal in effect to the finest productions of the en- 
graver. We understand that it is probable that 
this beautiful and unique specimen, which still 
belongs to the manufacturers, would, on proper 
application, be presented by them to any public 
institution in Manchester, where it could be 
publicly seen; and we are quite sure that there 
is no institution to which it would not do credit. 

The figured silk weavers of Spitalfields lately 
presented to the Dutchess of Kent a specimen 
of silk weaving new to the manufactories of Eng- 
land, but on a principle which has some time 
been worked by the manufacturers of France. 
The specimen was a portrait of the illustrious 
lady to whom it was presented, entirely woven 
in silk, in a loom and machine of the Jacquard 
principle. Its dimensions are fourteen inches 
by ten. It is elegantly mounted in a rich gilt 
frame. I[t cost in materials, pattern, drawing, 
upwards of £160. 


THE EYE. 


The use of shades and bandages on the tri- 
fling affections of the eye is an evil that cannot 
be too strongly reprobated; for the action of 
light and air being thus excluded, and the organ 
rigidly compressed, opthalmia, and even total 
blindness, is not unfrequently the consequence 
of that which being perhaps merely a slight 
flow of humour, would have subsided in a few 
days.— Curtis. 


EW SINGING CLASSES—At Musica 
ACADEMY, 351 Market street, above Ninth, Philadel- 
phia. Those already formed are— 
I. Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, Tuesday Evening, at 
half past seven o'clock, for the practice of Church Music. 
IT. Juvenile Class, for the study of First Lessons, Wed- 
nesday, P. M. half past three o’clock, from five years old and 
upwards, | 
III. Lads, Misses, and Young Ladies’ Elementary Class, 
Saturday P. M. half past three o’clock. 
_ IV. Rud mental! Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, Satur- 
day Evening, at half past seven o'clock. 
ir ‘Terms.—For each of the above Classes, $1.50 per 


quarter! 
*,* Lessons given on all the Instruments commonly 
taught. Oct 22—3t 


A NEW EDITION OF CALVIN’SJNSTITUTES.— 
The Presbyterian Board of Publicafion have just pub- 
lished their Second, revised and corrected Edition (being the 
Fourth American Edition) of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion; by John Calvin. Translated from the original Latin, 
and collated with the author's last edition in French; by 
John Allen. Intwo volumes octavo. 
From the New England Puritan. 

“The Institutes of Calvin, in two volumes octavo, of near- 
ly seven hundred pages each, are put at the very Jow price 
of $3 for the two volumes. We doubt not it is much the 
cheapest edition of Calvin's Institutes that was ever publish- 
ed in the English language. It is the most approved trans- 
lation, in large fair type, on good paper, and well bound.” 

For sale at the office of the 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
S. E. corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 22—3t | 


BINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY, Montcomery 
County, Pennsylvania.—T his Institution is located in 
the pleasant village of Abington, eleven miles from Phila- 
delphia. It has been in successful operation for eight years, 
and is still continued under the direction of the subscriber. 
The Stages for Easton, Doylestown, and New Hope, pass 
the door. We have also an Omnibus running every morn- 
ing to the city,and returning from the Buck Tavern in north 
Second street, Philadelphia, every afternoon. 

The Winter Session will commence on the Ist of Novem- 
ber. But pupils will be received at any time during the 
Session, and charged only for the time in attendance. ‘They 
are received into the family of the Principal, and are treated 
with parental care and tenderness. 

The terms have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 
For Boarding, Washing, Fuel and Lights $25 per quarter, of 
eleven weeks. ‘Tuition, $5. Instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music $5. For the use of Piano $2.50 

oct 22—3t* ROBERT STEEL. 


ALUABLE AND RARE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Imported and for sale by J. WHEeTHAM & Son, 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, John Knox’s History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. The Works of the Right Rev. 
Wm. Warburton in 12 vols. 8vo. Mendham’'s Literary Po- 
licy of the Church of Rome 1 vol.8vo. ‘Tilley’s Paraphrase 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, with Explana- 


tory Notes, 8vo. Chase’s Antinomianism Unmasked, 8vo. 
Wright’s Scripture Interpretation, 8vo. Dickson on the 
Psalms, 2 vols. 12mo. Stapfer’s Theology. ’s Hebrew 
Lexicon. Lives of the Reformers, 3 vols. 12mo. Gibbon’s 


Works. Considerations on the Foheay? of Religion, by Bish- 
op Law. Gospel ‘Truth Accurately Stated and Illustrated, 
Rev. James Hog, Thomas Boston, Ebenezer and Ralph 
rskine, and others, 12mo. Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, 
8vo. Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the He- 
brews. Sermons by the late Rev. Samuel C. Thacher 8vo. 
Smith's Domestic Altar, 12mo. Expository Discourses on the 
Book of Genesis, by Andrew Fuller, 12mo. Blayney’s 
Translation of Jeremiah, and Lamentations, 8vo. Bolton’s 
Treatises on Comforting Afflicted Consciences, &c. 
oet 22 


USCARORA ACADEMY, Juniata County, Penn- 
vania.—T his flouris Institution is located eight 
miles from Mifflintown, in Tuscarora Valley. The Winter 
Session will commence on the first Monday of November 
next. T'wo.well qualified Teachers are actively engaged in 
the Classical, Mathematical, and English Departments—and 
education can be advanced here as advantageously as in 
any of the higher Academies in the State. _ 
Advantages.—({1) A very healthy location. (2.) Retire- 
ment from the temptations so often presented in village 
schools. (3.) The pupils are under the consiant supervision. 
of the Teachers, lodging and boarding in the same edifice, 
built express! e purposes. (4.) Much attention is 
iven to moral improvement, and by the blessing of God, a 
eet number are pious youth, than perhaps is in any similar 
(5.) Charges are very 


Institution in eastern Pennsylvania. 


moderate—$35 will pay for the entire session ot I'wenty-two} 


weeks, for boarding, washing, mY bedding, fuel, and 
light. Tuition charges, from $6 to $12.50 pe m, % 

ing to the branches taught. (6.) Education Societies can 
have their Beneficiaries accommodated here very low. Forty 
dollars per session will be charged for all expenses, including 


The men sit and smoke their pipes in one apart- 


tuition. ‘McK NIGHT WILLIAMSON, 
oct 22—4t _ Superintendent. 


per session, accord-| 


| hay CLASSICAL, AND FRENCH SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS—Ar Rauway, New Jersey, Rev. J. T. 
Exy, Principat. In this Family Boarding School, Boys are 
made thoroughly inted with the French language, writ- 
ten and spoken, at same time that they are fitting for 
College or acquiring only an English education. The French 
is constantly spoken in the family. ‘The Principal received 
his early education in Paris, and resided in that city after- 
ward several years. The Terms are $175 a year. 

Rahway is mneteen miles from New York, on the line of 
the Rail Road to Philadelphia. Visitors can go from either 


city, spend several hours at the school and return thesame _ 


day. References: Rev. C. K. Imbrie, Rahway, Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, Princeton, Rev. Thos. Brainard, and Dr. McClel- 
lan, Philadelphia, and Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Balti- 
more. The Winter Session will commence on the first of 
November next. Apply by mail. oct 15—3* 


EW BOOKS.—The Case as it is; or the Doctrines of — 


Oxford Tracts as they are. By Rev. Wm. Goode, A. M. 
Christ our Law. By Caroline Fry. History of Charles the 
Eighth of France. By Count Segur. Holy Divinity, first 
American edition, in ] vol. 8vo. Gems of American Female 
Poets. Edited by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. Just published 
and for sale by H. HOOKER, 

178 Chestnut street, opposite the Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
la. oct 


~TRASBURG ACADEMY.—This Academy is located 
in the pace: borough of Strasburg, about eight miles 
south-east of Lancaster, Pennsylvama, and three miles from 
the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. This being # 
pleasant and healthy situation, and easy of access, renders it 
peculiarly desirable to parents, who may wish to place their 
sons from home to be educated. This Ins‘itution was open- 
ed by the subscriber, on the first of May, 1839. During the 
t season, a splendid three story brick building has been 
erected, with the latest improvements, for the convenience 
rad pu which the proprietor has obtained for the use of 
is school, 

The branches taught, embrace all those of a thorough En- 
glish education, together, with the Latin, Greek, French, 
and German languages; Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, &c. Every branch is taught in the most 
manner. But, while the principal aims constantly to make 
thorough scholars, he deems it no less important, to inculcate 
moral! and religious principles. Believing no education de- 
sirable, which neglects the cultivation of the heart and life, 
he piodoes his best exertions to secure the present and future 
welfare of those committed to his charge. 

Teachers of much skill and experience are employed in 
the various departments of instruction, 

TrErms.—Tuition, Board, Washing, &c., per session of five 
months, $50. een will not be required until the end of 
the session. Fuel and light, extra. 

The winter session will commence on the Ist Monday ot 
November. A regular examination will be held at the mais 
of every session. It is very desirable, that all the students 
be ent at the commencement of the session. No student 
will be allowed to leave before the end of the term. Parents 
wishing to place their sons in this Institution, will please 
make early application, by letter or otherwise, 

Rev. DAVID M‘CARTER, Principal. 


REFERENCES.—Dr. J. Steel, J. McPhail, W. Warran, H. 
Musselman, J. Neff. and G. Withers, Strasburg. Rev. J. 
MeNair, D. Cockley and J. H. Bryson, Lancaster. Dr. C. 
Bucher and C. Krall, Sheafferstown. Dr. Isaac Winters, 
Hinkletown, Dr. N. Sample, Paradise. Rev. J. Barr, Wil- 
liamstown. Rev. J. Latta, Upper Octorara. Rev. A. G. 
Morrison, Coatesville. Rev. R. W. Dunlap, Columbia. Rev. 
L. C. Rutter, Chesnut Level. Jotin Whiteside and Hugh 
Andrews, Colerain. Rev. A. Nevin and D. Wallace, Grove. 
W. Noble, Nobleville. Rev. W. W. Latta, Waynesburg. 
Rev.J. McDowell, D.D., Rev. W. M. Engles, D.D., Rev. H. 
A. Boardman,and Rev. John Patten, Philadelphia. Rev. 
R. J. Breckinridge, D.D., Baltimore. 

Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pa. oct 15—3t 


CHRISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO HIS FA- 
MILY.—Ho.ipay Girt For Tug YEaR 1843.—A Boox 

ror Every FaMiLy IN THE UNITED States.—One Hun. 
DRED DOLLARS GIVEN FOR EVERY ONE Hunprep Copies 
Agents—responsible men—wanted’ in every town 
and village yy ee the United States, and British Pro- 
vinces, to sell“ SEARS’ BIBLE BIOGRAPHY,” the most 
splendidly illustratrated, and Cheapest Work ever issued on 

e American Continent, containing several hundred Engra- 
vings, entirely new and original, designed and executed by 
the most eminent artists of England and America. Cost of 
oaees the Work $5000. This beautiful and important 

ork contains upwards of 500 pages royal octavo, is printed 
from new stereotype plates, handsomely bound in gilt, and 
lettered, and retails readily at the low price of $2.50 per vol- 
ume. The following extract is froma lengthy Review, writ- 
ten by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., and is only one out of 
several hundred recommendations, from the clergy and the 
press, that the work has already received : 

“New York, August 6, 1849 
one of the most elegant books ever presented to our fellow 
citizens in this Republic. It ought to be in every Christian 
family for its innate value; and in every patriotic family asa 
splendid specimen of our progress in domestic manufacture, 
and the advancement of our artists and manufacturers in 
their rivalship with those of Europe. W.C Brown .er.” 

kr A very Liserat Orrer!—One Hunprep 
will be given by the publisher to every agent who will un- 
dertake and sell ONE HuNDRED Coptss of the above Work. 
He believes that there is scarcely a town or village in the 
Unicn, but that number may easily be disposed of. 

*,” Persons inclosing money, will be careful to pay the 
whole postage; and in ordering books will state, explicitly, 
how the books shall be sent to them, 


Also, in press, another ImporTanT, VALUABLE, and CHEAP 
Work, in the course of publication, and will be ready for 
delivery early in October, 1842, complete in one volume royal 
octavo, containing about 600 pages of letter press, and more 
than Five Hundred Engravings, elegantly bound in gilt; 
price only $2.50 per copy: 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 

In Nature, Art, and Mind, comprising a complete Library 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, and illustrated by 
mara than Five Hundred Engravings. Consisting of Views 
of Cities, Edifices, and other great works of Architecture, 
Monuments, Mechanical Inventions, Ruins, Illustrations of 
the Manners and Costumes of different Nations, Religious 
Rites and Ceremonies, Cataracts, Volcanoes, Curiosities, 
‘Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and the numerous ob- 


jects contained in the Fossil, Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 


Kingdoms. Carefully compil 
best and latest sources. 

&?- For further particulars, please to address the subscri- 
ber, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from 
the post office. ROBERT SEARS, 


by Rosert Sears, from the 


Publisher, 122 Nassau street, New York. 


The above will be found the most useful and popular — 


work ever pu blished, for enterprising men to undertake the 
sale of inall our cities andtowns. __ 

ik" Agents wanted to sell the above valuable publica- 
tions in the state of Pennsylvania, by the subscriber, who is 
the only authorized Agenttorthesame. H. PLATT 


441 Market street, and Green above Eighth street, Phila- 


del phia. oct 8—tf 


OODBURY HIGH SCHOOL, Woopsury, New Jersey, 
Rev. S. D. Biytue, Principal.—The Winter Session 
of this Institution will commence on the first Monday of No- 
vember. ‘The advantages it affords to parents in the educa- 
tion of their sons, it is believed, are unsurpassed by those of 
any similar Institution. The Principal devotes his personal 
attention to the duties of the school room; in the discharge ot 
which, he is assisted by able and experienced Teachers. It 
will be the object of the subscriber to impart to his pupils an 
understanding knowledge of whatever they may undertake 
to learn ; especially will he aim toground them well in the 
elements of Classical and Mathematical learning. The 
healthfulness of Woodbury, located within eight miles of 
Philadelphia, is unrivalled. ‘The grounds of the Institution, 
to which all the pupils are restricted in their hours of recrea- 
tion, are extensive and beautiful. The dormitories are sepa- 
rate; and assiduous attention will be given to the manners 
and morals of the pupils. The course of study is full, em- 
bracing all the usual branches of English, Classical, and Ma- 
thematical education. The year is divided into two sessions 
of twenty-two weeks each, commencing on the first Monday 
of November and May. The terms for Boarding and Tui- 
tion, including all charges for washing, mending, use of Li- 
brary, &c., will be $100 per session, payable half in advance. 
REFERENCES.—Dr, Ludlow, Dr. Bethune, Dr. Cuyler, Dr. 
McDowcll, Rev. H. A. Boardman, Hon. Joe! B, Sutherland, 
A. White, Robert Taylor, Thomas Biddle, M. Newkirk, Dr. 
C. D. Meigs, Philadelphia; Hon. C. Blythe, Harrisburg ; 
Rev. C. Van Renssalaer, Burlington, New Jersey ; Hon. C. 
Wickliffe, Washington City. : 
oct 8—4t S. D. BLYTHE... 


HE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1843.— 
Just published, The Presbyterian Almanac, calculated 

for the Honzons and Meridians of Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, and adapted for use in 
every part of the United States, with various interesting Re- 
ligious and Miscellaneous matter. Price four dollars per hun- 
dred—siz and a quarter cents single copy. For sale at ithe 
South-east corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel 
phia. PAUL T. JONES, Publishing Agent. 
oct 8—6t 


RDING SCHOOL — Scientific, Mathematical, and 
Classical, at we eer. New Jersey. 
. E. WoopsrincE, 
Principals. 

The location is pleasant and healthy, and daily accessible 
by Steamboat and Railroad. 

The Course of Instruction is thorough and practical. de- 
signed to fit young men for any class in College, or for use- 
fulness in active life. Parental care and watchfulness are 
extended to the morals and habits of the pupils. 

The Principals fully intend their School shall be second 
to none in point of merit. : 

The Winter Session will commence on Monday, Novem- 
ber 7th. 

Terms MopERATE, in accommodation to the times. 

Circulars with further information, may be had at the Of- 
fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
Principals, Perth Amboy; David Hale, Esq., Robert Carter, 
58 Canal street, J. S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, Booksel- 
lers, New York; F. A. Fisher, Esq.,15 Church Alley, Phila- 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D., Elizabethtown ; F. King, Esq., 
Rahway; Wm. B. Kinney, Esq., Newark; J. Ford, Esq., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Reference is also made to the Faculty of the College of 
New Jersey, Princetqh; Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Rev. George 
Bush, Charles Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havens, and Miczh 
Baldwin, Esqrs., New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev. David “ D.D., Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, and most of the clergy of Elizabethtown Presbytery. 

sept 17—12¢* 


EMPERANCE TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
GROCERY STORE, South-west corner of Tenth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where the subscriber offers for 


sale the following articles at the lowestcash prices:— Young . 


Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Souchong, Pouchong, Orange 
Pecco, and other Teas, sll of the choicest quality. Mocha, 
Java, Laguayra, white Rio and Maracaibo Coffee. Double 
and single Loaf, Lump, and Brown Tate Sperm Oil, ot 
the best quolity at the reduced price of $1 per gallon. Also, 


Sperm Candles. Sugar House, and Trinidad Molas- 


ses. American and Imported Strained Horey. Jersey and 
Western Hams, Smoked Beef, new smoked Salmon, and 
Tongues and Bologna Saussages. Imitation English Cheese, 
very old and fine. Also, Herkimer County, Pine Apple, and 
Sap SagoCheese. ‘l'amarinds, put up in 4, 5, and 6 ib. jars, 
for family use. Boston, Batter, Dyspepsia, and pure water 
Biscuit ; also, Troy Biscuit. hare and French Olives, 
Pickles and Sauces, Sardines, Tomato, Walnut, and Mush- 
room at Currie Powder. Sweet Oil, Plagnivl’s cele- 
brated brand. Havana Sweetmeats, assorted. White Cas- 
tile Soap; also, red mottled do.; Palm, Almond, Variegated, 
Windsor, Vegetable Shaving and Yellow and Brown Soaps. 
Pure Spanish, Homoeopathic, Sweet Spiced, and plain Choc- 
olote. Also, Kitehen’s, er’s, and Lyngg’s Cocoa. Canton 
Preserved Ginger, in large Porcelain jars. All articles pur- 


chased at the above store, will be sent to fee of the city 
8S. W. COLTON. 
aug 27— 


—This is, beyond question, 
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